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STATESMANSHIP WANTED. 


No one doubts now, that our financial policy has been a mistake, 
and all agree that there must be reform. The reduction of three or 
four thousand millions of dollars in the price of our property, while 
the amount of our obligations remains unchanged, is a stern fact, 
which cannot be overlooked. The reduction of wages, or cessation 
of employment entirely, while there are bills to pay for rent, and 
other expenses, compels the working-men and women to think ; and 
they may also, unless there is some relief found, feel called upon to 
act, and perhaps act unreasonably. The merchants have stocks of 
goods which they cannot sell, though their notes are falling due all 
the same. 

The reflex action of this state of things is felt in the diminished 
revenues of the government, and we are told that to make up the 
deficiencies, there must be an additional issue of irredeemable, non- 
interest-bearing notes, or further inflation of the currency (so-called) 
which we have so long attempted to have withdrawn entirely. 


Who shall say then, that we do not need reform? that we do not 
need statesmanship, and not partisanship? The existence of the 
evil is admitted. Let us as the first step, ascertain what is its 
origin. 

By one class of persons we are told that all our troubles are 
caused by an inflated currency, and that there must be contraction. 
It is confidently asserted that the amount of paper in the form of 
bank notes or legal tenders, required for each inhabitant, can be de- 
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termined, and ENGLAND is set up as the standard. But, we are not 
told that in consequence of the want of small notes, such as are used 
here, there is constantly circulated in ENGLAND, small private checks 
as currency, to the extent of more than one thousand millions of dol- 
lars, and the advocates of contraction also lose sight of the fact, that 
the growth of the country, the increase in production, and our abnor- 
mally high prices, all require as a matter of mere convenience, a 
much larger volume of bank notes than was formerly needed. It 
will sooner or later be discovered, that it is not the quantity of notes 
in circulation with which we have to do, but the quality, or ex- 
changeable power, and that these persons who make so much noise 
about contraction have mistaken cause for effect, and must look 
further. 

Another class of advisers assume that speculators are at the foun- 
dation of all the trouble, and that Congress should be invoked to 
punish all such. It does not, however, appear just where speculation 
begins, or ends, and we may safely place that question with inflation, 
among the effects of the cause, still undiscovered. ; 


We next hear great complaint about the payment of interest on 
deposits in our banks, and it is seriously proposed to discontinue this 
practice as one of the great evils under which the country is suffer- 
ing. 

There are some things which cannot be done, and this is one of 
that kind. 

Let us suppose for example, that the country bank has deposited 
funds in the city, anticipating drafts to be made subsequently. Is 
not interest justifiable in this case? Or suppose the treasurer of a 
State is authorised on prepayment of a tax, to discount a certain sum 
as a consideration. Is not that legitimate ? 


Of course, no one will deny that there may be, under any sys- 
tem of banking and currency, deposits loaned in such a manner as 
to lead to difficulties in individual cases. But, to suppose the pay- 
ment of interest on deposits in the banks is the cause of our disorder, 
is mistaking again cause for effect; for it will be found that the tend- 
ency of funds to flow unduly to the large trade centres, and there be 
lent on call, for speculative purposes, is the simple, natural result of 
a system, which for nearly twelve years has made it impossible to 
calculate with any certainty the result of transactions requiring time 
for maturity, and thus tempted all who could, to keep their means 
well in hand to be ready for use at some new turn of the financial 
wheel at Washington. 


THe TRUE CAUSE. 


If a person of ordinary intelligence should be asked what would 
be the effect of the issue by a corporation, or individual, of notes not 
bearing interest, and having no fixed date for payment, he would 
reply, without hesitation, that their value, when offered in exchange 
for labor or its products, would be very small, and that certainly they 
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ought not to be forced upon those who had claims payable in real 
money or its equivalent. 


The use of any paper or currency which has not the same purchas- 
ing power as real money, tends to inflate prices, and thus defrauds 
all who are creditors, while the debtor gains in the same proportion. 
The consequence is, that a new and inexperienced class of men 
become rich and powerful ; and the older, more prudent and responsi- 
ble persons are thrust aside. Extravagance prevails, new enterprises 
are undertaken, and everything seems so prosperous that the idea of 
revulsion and retribution finds no place in our calculations. We are 
told that the country was never so prosperous—that a public debt is 
a public blessing, and that we have in the form of an irredeemable 
non-interest-bearing debt the best currency in the world. In time, 
however, the consequences predicted by Mr. MERRILL and other 
intelligent men in Congress, and by many among our merchants and 
bankers, were realized. The simple truth is, that the passage of the 
legal-tender act was unnecessary, unwise, unjust and unconstitutional, 
and it could never have been recommended as a financial measure, 
but for the mistaken notion imported from the democratic party, that 
the Government must have something of its own creation, which it 
could use as money, and that its revenues must be kept in deposito- 
ries different from those employed by the people at large. 


To carry on the war, in which we unexpectedly found ourselves 
engaged, we needed men, and the products of their labor, and for 
these we had nothing to offer but a debt. We had no money, and 
we needed none. It was not necessary to use gold, nor even bank 
notes, except as had been done previously for mere small change, 
which is their only and true service. 


Instead of money, or currency, in the form of legal tenders or bank 
notes without interest, there should have been notes with interest, 
compounded each six months, payable at the end of three years, or, 
if preferred, convertible into larger notes, on longer time, and more 
favorable terms for the Government. Such notes would have pur- 
chased our supplies for the war at specie prices, and then rapidly 
disappeared as investments, funding themselves without the aid of 
Jay Cooke and his expensive machinery, or the employment of any 
other syndicates, domestic or foreign. We are.fairly entitled to 
charge against this measure that it was unnecessary, and, therefore, 
that it was unwise. And we charge that it was grossly unjust, not 
only to those who were then creditors, and defrauded in many cases 
of more than half the value of their claims, but equally to those who 
subsequently must create the capital to pay the debt increased fifty 
per cent. in its amount by our false legislation. 

Our legal tenders during eight years ending with 1868, were worth 
only about seventy cents upon an average, and for a long period 
much less than that. Prices were unduly enhanced, and posterity is 
made to pay heavily for what has never been received. It is not just 
for any Government to adopt measures which defraud one class of 
persons for the benefit of another ; and this having been done by the 
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passage of our legal-tender act, we shall find that history will declare 
it to have been unconstitutional. 


But we need not wait for history, as the constitution now declares 
that no individual State shall enact laws tending to impair the 
validity of contracts, and it is not easy to see how any person can 
advocate or excuse a wrong in the larger power, which is forbidden 
to the smaller. 

That existing contracts were violated cannot be denied, and there- 
fore we say, without fear of final contradiction, that the act was 
unconstitutional, and that it was not even necessary. 


Wuat SHALL BE DONE WITH THE LEGAL-TENDER Act ? 


To this question there is but one answer, and that is, repeal. It is 
a disgrace to our civilization that we should persist in keeping upon 
our books a statute which not only defrauded all who were creditors, 
or who subsisted upon salaries, or fixed incomes at the date of its 
passage, but which renders it quite impossible to carry on any legiti- 
mate business safely ; because every contract to pay money in future 
is liable to be changed in its terms by the mere nod or wink of a 
person in official position, who, while he may claim to be honest, 
has certainly no right to boast of superior intelligence on financial 
subjects. 

It is quite time that the word dollar should have a distinct signifi- 
cation, and that its true relation to the commonly-accepted money 
standard should not be changed daily, or, it may be, hourly, to suit 
the interest or whim of any single individual, or of any class of per- 
sons who may prefer uncertainty as the most advantageous for them, 
as the chances at the gaming table are for the banker. We cannot 
afford in this country, where so much of our business depends upon 
the action of those with small capital to increase their difficulty by 
rendering the result of their engagements uncertain, as we do, by 
permitting any change in any of our standards without providing for 
all existing obligations. 

To repeal the legal-tender act unconditionally would compel all 
those who now owe debts worth ninety in gold to pay them at par; 
or, what is the same thing in effect, reduce the price of their assets to 
the specie standard, and thus destroy, without any consideration, all 
the margin they might otherwise possess. 


And it must be distinctly understood that all the efforts made to raise 
the legal tenders to par with gold have precisely this purpose and 
effect, and are therefore not just to the debtors, who, if not “‘ merito- 
rious,” are at least very numerous, and will hereafter make their 
power felt to some purpose, unless there is a valid change in our 
policy. 

It is their interest which proposes a further issue of legal tenders, 
or irredeemable debt as currency, in the hope that prices may be 
inflated, and their debts paid with less effort ; and the signs indicate 
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a possibility that they may succeed, and all the progress hitherto 
made be lost, 

On the other hand, the capitalists, or all those who have more due 
than they owe to others, desire very much to increase the value of 
the paper now in use, and bring it gradually up to gold, so that the 
dollar they receive shall be constantly more powerful, or purchase 
more commodities. Neither of these opposing parties seeks justice, 
and that we will try to find for them, and at the same time show how 
to resume. 


EarLy EQuitaBLE RESUMPTION. 


In order to insure an immediate, equitable, safe, and permanent 
return to the specie standard, so that all paper shall purchase and 
pay like gold, we have but to repeal the legal-tender act, with pro- 
vision that all obligations for the payment of money then existing, 
shall be commuted into their equivalents in specie, so that neither 
the debtor nor creditor, shall be wronged by the change, as the former 
would be without such provision. 

But, it is said that dollars have been promised, and that the num- 
ber originally named must be paid without any regard to the addition 
made to their value. To this, it is fairly objected, that one party 
to a contract has not the right to change its terms without consent 
of the other, and that raising the value of the paper dollar to that of 
gold, is an act of that kind and cannot be permitted. 


For illustration, let us suppose that ENGLAND should increase the 
value of the pound sterling ten per cent, and ask us to pay our 
bonds by the higher valuation. 

MASSACHUSETTS has sixteen millions of dollars in such bonds out- 
standing, and other States, and corporations, are also largely inter- 
ested. Is it likely that we shall agree to such a change, or consider 
it obligatory upon us? Of course not. Then, why attempt to do 
what others should not ? 

Let us admit, as we must sooner or later, that the passage of the 
legal-tender act, violating all the money contracts then existing, was 
a mistake, and correct the error at the earliest possible moment by re- 
peal, and a withdrawal of all the notes issued under its provisions, 
by placing them on liberal compound, gold interest as should have 
been done originally, so that they may be desirable as investments, 
and disappear as currency altogether. 

And we should at the same time make an equitable arrangement 
for assuming the redemption of the National bank notes, and place 
these with the legal tenders, also on interest as a debt. They are 
nothing but a debt, while all currency is, or should be, the represen- 
tative of and title to undescribed merchandise, or commodities, and 
act as deeds, shares of stock and bonds do for real estate. 

Currency should be as much a deed of real property transferred 
by its use as any paper can be, which passes the title to real estate, 
and if this could be understood as it ought, there would be much 
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less confusion and disagreement in our treatment of these ques- 
tions. 

It is, however, sufficient to observe now, that no paper which can- 
not be converted at will into that which is equal to specie in pur- 
chasing power, ought ever to be called currency. 


How SHALL A CURRENCY BE OBTAINED ? 


DANIEL WEBSTER in one of his business speeches, said “ currency 
consists of all those things with which we effect our commercial 
transactions.” He did not confine the term currency to bank notes, 
or paper of that character, but included checks, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and all other forms, which entitle the holder to immediate 
possession of what he wishes to purchase, upon the same terms he 
could have with money itself. 


He did not consider bank notes as money. They have no more 
power, nor have they any more value than the check issued by the 
same parties. They can in fact, be dispensed with altogether, and 
checks payable at the Clearing Houses substituted for any and all 
sums which we desire to represent. The check, or the note, trans- 
fers the title to property from the broker to him who receives it; and 
if a note on time is given in exchange, it is neither more nor less 
than a mortgage, promising at a future date to return the same prop- 
erty or its equivalent. The broker does not lend money, but mer- 
chandise, and he does not receive interest, but rent. The paper issued 
by him, is simply orders for goods. 

Taking this view of the currency question, it will be asked what 
the Government has to do with it, and why there should be so much 
discussion and disturbance in relation to it. The reply is, that prop- 
erly the Government has no more concern with the way we lend our 
property than with its sale or purchase. 

It is quite time that the impertinent interference of what is called 
Government with strictly private affairs should come to an end, and 
people be left to create, purchase, sell or consume whatever they 
please, and in their own modes, so long as the rights of others, and 
the public peace, are not endangered. 

We insist that among other inalienable rights is that of the broker, 
or any other person, to lend to whom he pleases his right to any 
kind of property, and to accept as consideration any sum that may 
be agreed upon. No one would submit to interference in regard to 
the rent of the store, and it is not apparent that the loan of the mer- 
chandise in it is to be treated differently. The fact is, that there are 
but two kinds of property, and the right to lend the one and receive 
rent is just as good as the right to lend or sell the other. 


How Bank Notes MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Although it has been said that no legislation can properly prevent 
the issue of notes, or checks, for any and all desirable sums, it is 
still admitted that the notes we have been accustomed to are a con- 
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venience, and that it is desirable to secure the issue of the right 
quantity to be used as small change in connection with the larger 
forms of currency with which more than ninety-five per cent. of all 
our commercial transactions are effected. 


And our object can be legitimately accomplished by providing that 
the agents of the Government will accept only such as have been 
prepared by its officers, and entrusted for circulation to those who 
can deposit as guaranty for their fidelity an amount of valuable 
securities sufficient to make it safe for all persons, including Govern- 
ment agents, to receive the notes in place of specie, so that the 
latter may be dispensed with altogether, except as our money 
standard. 


And the securities lodged, should be in addition to, and not part of, 
the working capital of the broker, as that and his deposits should be 
invested in purely business paper, which will mature at the right 
time and place to meet all his own obligations promptly. 

And there should be paid into the Treasury by the banker an 
equitable proportion of the profit on the circulation, leaving a sum 
sufficient to compensate for all his expenses and risk, but not enough 
to tempt him to over-issue. We do not desire to encourage over- 
issues, or have any failure to redeem the notes whenever presented at 
the Clearing Houses, toward which they flow, as the natural commer- 
cial centres, aud where they are most valuable to the holder. We 
want no notes in circulation which are not equal to specie every- 
where, and it is believed that what has been offered is the best plan 
yet proposed to secure just the right quantity of just the right kind, 
without any interference with private rights, or possible risk of loss 
on the part of the Government or others. 


On the contrary, a large income would accrue from the profit on 
the circulaticn, and this, with the growing business of the country, 
would, ere long, supply a fund quite sufficient to pay off all we desire 
to cancel of the public debt, leaving, it may be, a portion in the form 
of consols at a low rate of interest, payable quarterly, to those 
wanting permanent investments. . 

Public debt in this form, not payable, but purchasable in the 
market with funds lying idle, at any time, on deposit, would not only 
accommodate a large class of investors with desirable securities, but 
serve for use by the bankers acting as our agents in supplying 
notes for circulation. And it is not unlikely that the profit they 
could afford to pay for the use of the notes would be equal to that 
on the bonds, and thus practically reduce our debt to the extent of 
the consols created. At any rate, however, it is important to insist 
that ail which the banker places in the hands of the Government as 
guaranty for his fidelity should be in addition to his working capital. 
It is not necessary that he should have Government bonds, for there 
is other property, the title to which would be equally good. Nor is 
it proper to consider that the deposited securities, whatever they may 
be, are the basis of the currency issued, as most persons suppose. 
Nor is specie the basis, for that is not sufficient in amount, nor does 
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the billholder or depositor desire it, so long as he can have funds 
equal to specie, when he desires to make his payments or purchases. 
The real basis of all currency must be the convertible property 
existing, and which all are willing to accept in consideration of their 
claims, because at specie prices it can always be exchanged for other 
things. 

We shall be justified in dwelling longer upon this point, for there 
seems to be an almost universal apprehension in relation to it, 
especially among those who have been educated under the false con- 
ditions created by the passage of the legal-tender and the National 
bank acts. ; 

It is to be distinctly understood that under a proper system of 
specie payments, all mature paper is payable in specie as much as the 
bank note ; and further, that practically these notes are not payable 
on demand more than other paper, for they have (or at least should 
have), a pretty-well known circulation, without which they would not 
be issued. 

No one supposes that the merchant must keep gold on hand pro- 
portioned to his liabilities. He knows when his notes mature, and is 
ready to respond with funds satisfactory to his creditor. The banker 
equally knows when his notes and checks will reach the Clearing 
House and require payment, and we may be quite certain that if he 
is under heavy bonds for failure to meet his obligations there, he will 
see to it that he has the means in hand, without any of our stupid 
legislation about reserves. 

No two banks require the same amount of reserves, or are so iden- 
tical in condition as to require the same management. 

But, that all should redeem promptly in funds equal to specie at 
the Clearing House, is imperative, and must be done. 


TruLy NATIONAL FREE BANKING. 


It has already been said that the Government has no more right to 
interfere with the loan of merchandise by the banker than with its sale 
by the merchant. The latter delivers the property itself, while the 
former gives us that which will enable the holder to make his own 
choice, not only of the time and place of delivery, but of the kind of 
goods or property he will accept. Government, of course, is expected 
as the agent of the people to insist upon the fulfilment of all contracts 
made, but it is not by any means tolerable that any power should 
interfere with the making of the contract originally. 


We insist, therefore, so far as banking or the lending of capital is 
concerned, there shall be no interference. If an individual or corpo- 
ration holds the title to merchandise, and employs others to loan the 
same, it is not our business. 

The stockholders place their means permanently in the hands of 
officers, or agents, and others also come temporarily and make de- 
posits, either with or without conditions as may be mutually agréed, 
and both the capital and deposits are loaned, the first taking an uncer- 
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tain and generally larger dividend, and the other a fixed and smaller 
sum in the form of interest on deposits. Government has nothing to 
do with all this, and must confine its action solely to the question of 
notes, to be issued in the manner already named, subject only to the 
two simple, equitable conditions of prompt, par, central redemption, 
and the payment of a tax on the circulation. These conditions, if 
properly enforced, will not only supply us with exactly the right 
kind of bank notes, but they will absolutely control the creation of 
other paper or currency and prevent inflation, which cannot be possi- 
ble so long as the bankers themselves are kept in check and com- 
pelled to be prudent. It is around them that all financial matters are 
centered, and, as they do, so must all others. We say, therefore, 
again and again, do not fail to insist upon central redemption as the 
only thing which can prevent inflation and consequent contraction 
and distress. 

And when we say central redemption we cannot stop that with this 
country alone, but must insist upon it as universal, making all nations 
alike and fixing upon one point which shall act as the common cen- 
tre or clearing house for the whole commercial world. 

As Boston is for NEw ENGLAND, and New York for our whole 
country, so is London at present for all nations, where all go and find 
communication with all others. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND CURRENCY. 
Although there is no hope that Congress can be induced to take up 


the subject of banking and currency, and act independent of the pri- 
vate interest of so many of its members, the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when it will be brought forward and adjusted in such a manner 
that the system will not need constant patching and repairs, for it 
will be founded upon truth, justice, and due regard for the interests 
of all parties. It will serve equally for all nations, and it will be 
adopted by all much sooner than to most persons now seems probable, 
and it is none too soon to consider it seriously. 

It will of course be readily admitted that each bank is a centre around 
which a certain number of persous are grouped, and equally that all 
the banking institutions in a given locality find some point toward 
which their notes flow, and where it is desirable for the holder that 
they should be redeemed at par, as was done so long for New ENG- 
LAND in the City of Boston, under what was known as the Suffolk 
system; which, without legislation, if not in spite of it, gave us the 
best and at the same time the cheapest bank-note currency the 
world ever knew. 

And it will be also admitted by all who have any real knowledge 
of the subject, that New York is to the whole country what Boston is 
to most of NEw ENGLAND, as is proved by the fact that funds there 
have a wider, more general circulation than can be found elsewhere. 
But when we go a step further we find New York, like the large cities 
in other countries, subordinate to London, upon which a bill of 
exchange can be drawn, which will purchase and pay all over the 
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globe better than gold itself. And this cannot be said of any other 
place, and therefore, for the present, London is the great commercial 
centre or clearing house for the whole world. 


It is true that many intelligent persons object to any such admis- 
sion, and protest loudly against making our bonds payable abroad or 
in a currency foreign to our own. But these same persons would 
scout the idea of making them payable in a country town rather than 
Boston or New York, because they know very well, and are ready to 
admit, they would be less valuable. 


The simple truth is that all commercial paper, whether for longer 
or shorter time, should be made payable at the largest centre which 
the circumstances permit, and therefore our bonds generally, like a 
majority of those issued by MAssAcHusETTs, should be payable in 
London, for we can then obtain our money on longer time and on 
more favorable terms. 


And not only would we insist upon this, but that the central bank- 
ing institution in each country, with its several branches in the larger 
cities, should redeem the notes at par in London, so that any paper, 
fit for discount, could be converted, without cost, into that which 
would purchase and pay everywhere, even better than gold. 


"course, before any such arrangement could be made, there mus 
Of course, bef I ement could b le, th t 
international coinage, so that the pieces of money, or standards in 

be int tional 2 that the pieces of e tandard 
common use, should have identical weight and fineness, and, conse- 
quently, the same commercial value everywhere. This, as will readily 
be seen, would very much simplify all our transactions, and with pro- 


vision for international redemption, render the use of gold as currency 
quite unnecessary, though its importance as the standard, or measure 
of prices, would still remain. Gold, as every one knows, has, as a 
product of labor, a certain average cost, and is, at the same time, 
universally desired, and has therefore a universal purchasing power. 
It need not be coined or used representatively at all, but, as our 
money standard, it will be used as long as the word price exists. 


CustTopy OF THE PuBLIc MONEY. 


Having provided for a system of banking sufficient for the business 
of all corporations and individuals in the country, and a legitimate 
supply of the right kind of notes for small change, we naturally 
claim the right to consider whether the machinery we have created is 
not sufficient for the Government as agent and servant of the people, 
as for the people themselves. | Whether, in fact, there is any more 
necessity for especial financial instruments for the general Govern- 
ment than for MASSACHUSETTS, where, for more than sixty years, 
funds have been deposited in our banks, and checks drawn by 
the treasurer, without any delay in payment, or the loss of a single 


dollar. 


The truth is, that our existing Sub-Treasury system is another 
importation from the old democratic party, which, after having 
destroyed the UnirED STaTEs Bank, and failed in the use of deposit 
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banks, was compelled, as a last resort, to pretend that there must be 
a public treasury system, and that all our revenues must be collected 
and disbursed in gold. If the intention had been originally to employ 
as Many persons as possible to perform a useless service, the plan was 
a success. But, judged by the ordinary business standard, it is a 
lamentable failure. 

All governments, corporations and individuals require the same 
instrumentalities, and there is no good reason why the Sub-Treasury 
should be continued a single day after the establishment of a true 
banking system, for it can be shown readily that not only could all 
the public revenues be kept safely, and promptly disbursed, without 
cost, but that a reasonable interest could be paid on the Government 
deposits, as has always been done in MASSACHUSETTS, where the 
treasurer for a long time has had five per cent. on his daily 
balances, and plenty of safe institutions ready to pay at that rate. 

It is idle to say that there cannot be found in our large cities men 
who can give the most ample security for the safe keeping of our 
funds, and it is simply a fraud and imposition upon our people to 
keep up the sub-treasury system, or in any way incur expense to 
divorce the financial transactions of the Government from the business 
of the country at large. Let us have a return to the specie 
standard ; a system of free banking; a redeemable currency ; and 
then let the Government abandon the Sub-Treasury, and employ the 
same instruments which are found sufficient for all other parties. 


INCONVERTIBLE PapeR.—Our inconvertible currency generates a 
class of speculators who thrive by preying upon the commerce, the 
industry, and the resources of the country. Their vocation is to un- 
settle values, and foment financial derangements. This sort of specu- 
lation, after luxuriating upon real and groundless panics and disasters 
of the war, which it used every bad and lying device to aggravate, 
reached its malign climax during peace, in the Black Friday made 
memorable in Wall street for a generation. But it is constantly felt 
now as a disturbing force, producing twinges and strictures of its own, 
which aggravate all other causes of financial disturbance in the coun- 
try. Now, a return to the coin basis would make an end of this most 


mischievous, often nefarious occupation. 
—Scribner’s Monthly Magazine, Dec., 1873. 


ProposED REsuMPTION.—There must be both the declaration of 
the purpose and active measures to provide the means to pay specie. 
Both these must go hand in hand. They will be mutually auxiliary. 
The very expectation that coin payments are to be resumed will 
promote that resumption, and facilitate approximation to it. Taking 
actual measures to provide the means for it will give the declared 
purpose to resume meaning and substantive force in the view of the 


people. Otherwise it will, as now, be nugatory. 
—Scribner’s Monthly Magazine. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK SYSTEM. 


The Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, for the 
year 1873, was communicated to Congress, under date 28th Novem- 
ber. The report is unusually full of valuable and elaborate tabular 
statements, which will enable Congress to examine the subject closely, 
and to judge of the weakness and defects of the existing laws in 
reference to the currency. 

The Comptroller alludes to the enormous estimates heretofore made 
by the community as to the profits on bank circulation. He says, 
(page 16): 

“The profit upon the circulation of National banks, organized in the 
Southern and Western States during the past year, as will be shown 
more fully hereafter, did not much exceed one per cent. for the 
country banks, and was less than one-half per cent. in the redemption 
cities. Under such a condition of things, with so small a margin of 
profit to be derived from the issue of circulating notes, there would 
be little demand for circulation, and consequently but little danger in 
throwing the doors wide open for the issue of circulating notes to 
any association properly organized that might desire such circulation; 
but with the reduction of the value of the bonds, and the approxima- 
tion of the value of the bank note to the value of specie, the profit 
would increase, and with the increase of profit the demand for the 
issue of additional bank notes would also increase; so that under 
such a system the issue of bank notes would have a continual ten- 
dency to lessen the value of the paper dollar, and prevent its ap- 
proximation to the value of the gold dollar, and all ideas of specie 
payment might forever be abandoned.” 

Upon the subject of a banking reserve the Comptroller successfully 
controverts a current idea that the government has no right to inter- 
fere with the reserve of banking institutions, and that the latter are 
the only proper parties to control the matter, History tells us 
(especially in 1837, and 1857, and 1873) that the banks are not com- 
petent of themselves to adjust this reserve. There is a constant ten- 
dency among banks to loan beyond a proper per centage as to capital 
and means. A check is desirable—we may say actually necessary 
—to prevent this over-trading. ‘The public look to the law to create 
a strong check upon our issues and upon excess of credit. The pub- 
lic, on the faith of the law, and faith as to the wisdom of Congress, 
put their money into the banks; and cannot avoid it. Thus a check 
upon excess is needed. Upon this subject the Comptroller says, 
(page 17): 

“The advocates of a free banking law are also advocates of the 
repeal of the chief restrictions of the National currency act, and par- 
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ticularly of the provision which requires the keeping of a certain 
amount of money as reserve against liabilities. They claim that the 
directors and managers of the banks, and not the legislature which 
enacts the law, or the officer who executes it, are the best judges of 
the amount of money to be loaned, and the amount to be held on 
hand for the protection of their creditors; that the Government 
should be careful to protect the bill-holder from loss, but the de- 
positor or other creditor may safely be allowed to protect himself. 
They further maintain that such laws prevent the banks from ex- 
tending accommodations to legitimate business interests, which, con- 
sequently suffer on account of the lack of such accommodations. In 
some instances this may be true, but such laws are passed, net so 
much for the benefit of those persons who conduct their business on 
sound principles as for that class or association of persons which has 
but little experience in the method of transacting a legitimate busi- 
ness. I=f the law be correct in principle, it will be found not to inter- 
fere with the rights of those persons who understand the true theory 
of business, but its tendency will be to prevent abuses on the part 
of those who would otherwise take risks, which a prudent and care- 
ful man would avoid.” 


The lamentable condition of affairs of September and October, 
1873, is fully described in the Comptroller's Report, with ample 
reference to the causes and effects. He might have added with truth 
that it takes about a month to create a panic; but many years are 
required to get over its ill effects. There is yet an untold history of 
the disorganization and demoralization which precede a panic; and 
of the losses and distresses, the poverty and troubles, which follow a 
panic. As we have said before, by way of comparison, it takes but 
one minute to knock a man down, and to destroy his physical 
strength for the time being; it takes months (sometimes years) to 
rebuild his physique. The Comptroller properly alludes to one vast 
evil on banking, viz: call loans. He says: 

“The ‘call loans’ (of New York City banks) amounting to more 
than sixty millions of dollars, upon which the banks relied to place 
themselves in funds in such an emergency, were entirely unavailable ; 
because the means of the borrowers, upon the realization of which 
they depended to repay their loans were, to a great extent, pledged 
with the banks. These collaterals could in ordinary times have been 
sold, but at that moment no market could be found except at ruinous 
sacrifices. Had there been a market, the payments would have been 
made in checks upon the associated banks, which would not have 
added to the general supply of cash.” 

The evil of loans on stocks is incalculable. They inflate prices to 
an uureasonable sum and jeopardize the whole commercial and finan- 
cial system. 

The following table, exhibiting the condition of the banks in New 
York City, in the month of October, for four years past, has been 
prepared for purposes of comparison with the statement of September 
12 of the present year, which is also given : 
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Oct. 9, 1869. Oct. 8, 1870. Oct. 2, 1871. Oct. 3, 1872. Sept. 12, 1873. 
R sources. 54 banks. 54 banks. 54 banks. 50 banks. 48 banks. 


Loans on U. 8. bonds.... $9,414,376 . $9,012,964. $5,661,498 . $3,180.738 . $2,938,875 
Other stocks, bonds, &c.. 48,650,888 . 53,809,602. 70,185,331. 53,409,624. 57.916,130 
Loans, gold — . . —  . 3,411,738. 4,381,571 
Loans, all other. --» 100,237,639 . 105,146,590 . 122,806,969 . 123,183,624 . 133,924.310 
OverGrete ........00.. ‘ 241054 . A 215.166 . 225,675 . 182,459 
Bonds for circulation 41,762,450 . 8 . 38,337,600. 34,312,100. 33,870,100 
Bonds for deposits 1,474,000 k ‘ 4,569,000 . 1,066.750 . 650,000 
U. S. bonds on hand 5,011,500 . ; . 5,684,050. 4,310,700. 3,332,400 
Other stocks and bonds... 6,514,988 . ,990, - 5,949,250. 4,400,397. 4,552,797 
Due by National banks. . 13,952,536 . 2,617,724 . 15,342,721 . 13,225,611. 15.740,765 
Due by State banks 1,806,730 . 2,529. 3,173,841. 3,232,205. 2,077,236 
Real Estate 7,422.029 833. , 8,034.205 . 8,061,352. 8,469,984 
Currevt expenses........ 1,103,007 . 282.5 1,250,116 1,117,471 905,622 
Premiums paid ......... 205,508 . . . 1,232,601 . 804,339 . 766,179 
NI oi 6s oscnece ss 3,487,581 . F . 2,775,929. 3,649,474. .2,058,769 
Clearing House 78,555,991 . 6,5 . 75,858.0384 . 89.971.391 . 67,897,740 
National bank notes 1,755 346 \y , 1,833,474 . 2,724,791. 2,618,583 
Fractional currency...... 611,751 . 331,076 . 294,857 . 293,901 - 338,394 
Coin 1,792,740 . 1,607,742. 1,121,869 . 920,767 . 1,063,200 
Gold Treasury notes 16,897,900 . 7,533.900 . 7,590,260. 5,454,520. 13,522,610 
Legal-tender notes. ...... 21 070,062. 17,648,577. 32,044,183. 27,004,485. 21,468,530 
Three per cents. 12,050,000 . 11,140,000 . 500,000 . 575,000 . a 

U. S. certificates....... ‘ ees. . ae. é ——_ , 5,855,000 . 10,810,000 
C. H. certificates........ 15,945,000 17,015,000 . 17,895,000. = 5,585,000 . — 


$390,563,093 $ 375,152,133 $ 422,345,958 $395,976,719 $389,486,310 
Liabilitirs. 


Capital stock............ $ 73,218,100 . $73.435,000 . $73,235,000 . $71,285,000 . $ 70,235,000 
Surplus fund 17,768,667 . 18,835,099 . 19,468,615 . 20,878,877. 21,923,211 
Undivided profits 10,964,277 . 10,039,181 . 10.388,683. 11,049,162. 11,210,470 
National bunk circulation 34,683,075 . 32,915.080. 30,632,976 . 28,070,951 27,482,342 
State bank circulation... . 243,974 . 235,959 . 226,479 . 189,575 . 146,525 
Dividends, unpaid 265,569 . 261,830 . 205,979 


— . 236,860 . 
Individual dep'ts, -—_- 136,660,848 . 127,991,339 . 141,091,424 . 117,749,902 . 111,463,264 
. old .. 


Do. : ——.. —__—ia. 6,170.566 . 12,101,731 
Certified checks 52,580.265 . 37.689,570 . 44,679,638 . 63,827,794. 42,695,185 
Cashiers’ checks ....... : 1,282,332 . 1,329,457 891,358 . 778,729 . 1,252,481 
United States deposits... 253,692 . 241,961 . 4,073.218 . 238,092 . 296,877 
Dep’ts U S. disb’g officers —_.. —_—-_s«z —— , 3,213 . 40,297 
Due other National banks 50,005,913. 55,947,455. 76,701,443. 60,580,921 . 72,257,709 
Due State banks and b’krs =:12,901,946 . 16,225,168 . 20,630,052. 14,852,279. 18,113,050 


Notes and bills redis’ted. . — ——.. 61,500 . — , 
Bil's payable — . —_.. ——.. 39 825 . 


Total.............. $390,563,093 $ 375,152,133 $ 422,345,958 $395,976,719 $389,486,310 


The Comptroller alludes to the evils arising from payment ot 
interest on deposits. ‘This latter policy was the cause of the panic 
of 1857. It was also one of the principal causes of the revulsion of 
1873. But we must bear in mind that it is not the use of the system 
which causes trouble, é¢ is the abuse. Furthermore, capitalists will 
not enter the banking business without the advantages arising from 
the use of deposits, and competition will naturally induce better 
offers for deposits, and upon more compensating terms. If the Na- 
tional banks are strictly forbidden to pay interest on deposits, the 
most profitable branch of their business would revert to private bank- 
ers, who, having no comptroller above them, would gladly avail 
themselves of all individual deposits. Upon this subject the Comp- 
troller says : 

“Tn my last annual report I referred briefly to the evils resulting 
from the payment of interest upon deposits, and my predecessors 
have frequently referred more at length to the same subject. The 
difficulty has been that the proposed legislation by Congress upon 
the subject would apply only to the National banks. The effect of 
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such legislation would be to bring State banks and Savings banks, 
organized by authority of the different States, in direct competition 
with the National banks in securing the accounts of correspondents 
and dealers ; the National banks would be desirous of retaining their 
business, and the more unscrupulous would not hesitate to evade the 
law by offering to make collections throughout the country free of 
charge, to buy and sell stocks without commission, and to re-discount 
paper at low rates. The proposed action of the Clearing House in 
the City of New York, if adopted by the Clearing Houses of the 
principal cities of the Union, would do more to prevent the payment 
of interest on deposits than any Congressional enactment. But the 
evils resulting from the payment of ‘interest upon deposits are by no 
means confined to the city banks. It may be safely said that this 
custom, which prevails in almost every city and village of the 
Union, has done more than any other to demoralize the business of 
banking.” 


The following table exhibits the amount of taxes collected by the 
U.S. Treasurer, annually, from the organization of the system to 
January 1, 1873: 


Circulation. Deposits. Capital. Aggregate. 


$ 287,740 
1,371,170 
2,633,396 


35 


45 .. 
SP .. 


$ 412,953 
2,106,480 
2,668,674 


99 .. 
74 .. 
| ae 


$ 55,631 63 -. 
316,829 Cl .. 
29 .. 


350,545 


$ 756,326 07 
3,794,480 27 
5,657,616 36 


42... 
21 


OF s. 


65 .. 


91 .. 


63 .. 
60 .. 
oe .. 
51 .. 
56 ..° 
46 .. 


2,934,685 
2,955,394 
2,956,168 
2,941,381 
3,092,797 


- 3,282,597 


2,513,780 
2,657,235 
2,525,571 87 -., 
2,694,480 26 .. 
3,027,767 58 .. 
3,144,839 45 .. 


314,899 
299,126 
349,147 
381,598 67 .. 
385,247 07 .. 
413,883 75 .- 


2,871,909 02 


5,768,365 70 
5,911,756 72 
5,830,887 86 
6,017,460 34 
6,505,812 21 
6,846,320 66 
-- 21,756,785 17 .. -. 47,089,026 19 


Totals 22,460,332 00 


The Comptroller gives details as to the lamentable failures of 


eleven National banks during the late crisis. This is merely the be- 
ginning of the list. If we were to add the names of those that are 
crippled, and many that are compelled to wind up voluntarily after 
extraordinary losses of capital, the list would be appalling. Of the 
failures he says:—‘ Since the last annual report receivers have been 
appointed for eleven National banks, (seven of which failed during 
the late financial crisis,) as follows : 


Appointment Divi- Cash on 
o 


dends. hand. 

Per ct. 

25 .$ 16,300 

75 . 15,302 
- 131,945 

- 109,030 


Claims 


Capital 
4 proved. 


Name and Location. Stock. 


Receiver. 
Dee. 12, 1872 . $ 250,000 . 
De:. 31, 1872. 175,000 . 
Mar. 18, 1873. 500,000. 
Apr. 28, 1873. 300,000. 521,526 . 
Sept. 19, 1873 . 500,000 | *1,655:795 . 
Sept. 22,1873 . 750,000. *791,036 . 
Sept. 25.1873. 400,000 | *1,002/346 . 
Sept. 25,1873. 200,000: *178,618 . 
Oct. 18, 1873. 100,000. *177,207 
Oct. 23,1873. 600,000. *642,182 . 
Oct. 24,1873. 50,000.  *68,960. 


6,097,819 


$240,810 . 
152,588 . 
*666,751 . 


Scandinavian N. B., Chicago, Il. 
Wallkill N.B.,Middletown,N.Y. 
Crescent City, N. B., N. O., La. 
Atlantic N. B,, New York...... 
First N. B. of Washington D.C. 
N.B. of theCommonwealth,N.Y. 
Merchants’ N.B. Petersburg, Va. 
First N. B. of Petersburg, Va.. 
First N. B. of Mansfield, Ohio. . 
N. O. N. Bk’g Associat’n, La.. 
First N. B. of Carlisle, Pa. 


55 
30. sai 
- 153,300 
12,787 
8,922 
9,355 
7,972 
1,814 
3,825,000 
* Estimated amount of claims. 
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“The failure of all of these banks may be attributed to the criminal 
mismanagement of. their officers, or to the neglect or violation of the 
act on the part of their directors. The officers of two of these banks 
have been arrested ; one has been convicted, and the other is under- 
going trial; while the president of the first bank which failed during 
the year left the country on the pretext of visiting some of the 
foreign shareholders of the bank for the purpose of inducing them to 
subscribe for additional stock, but did not, of course, return upon the 
announcement of the failure of the bank.” 


The Comptroller alludes to the Trust and Loan Companies which 
have grown up in late years, and now assume a large space in New 
York City, and in various cities of New England. Properly managed, 
these institutions are not only useful but necessary. They were in- 
tended as repositories for trust funds, for the accumulation of deposits 
to be loaned on mortgage, and fcr investments in government loans, 
in other words as SAVINGS BANKS on a large seale. Recently they 
have been converted into stock-jobbing concerns, apparently for the 
benefit of stock operators and in large sums; thereby defeating 
their original objects, and coutributing to the demoralization of stock 
speculators. CALL LOANS are among the active causes of a panic, 
and bankers handle them at a great risk. The Comptroller’s views 
are as follows : 

‘These companies are usually organized, by special State statutes, 
in the large cities Their capitals, deposits, and business are quite 
large in amount. Generally, if not always, they are not required to 
report to the State authorities, but under the orders of one or other 
of the courts. Some of these occur at long intervals, and are prob- 
ably published in the newspapers; but even when so published they 
are by no means full, and furnish but little available information. 
For instance, one of the largest of these institutions has published 
but one report in the year, and that report contains only a statement 
of its assets, without any mention of the amount due to its deposi- 
tors, or of any of its liabilities. 

“The bank superintendent of New York, in reply to an inquiry in 
reference to these institutions, says (under date of 3lst July, 1873) : 
‘The trust companies of New York are peculiarly situated. Some 
are under the supervision of the bank department; some are under 
the control of the Comptroller of the State; but the great majority 
of them are under no sort of supervision. : ‘ ‘ This 
class of corporations (meaning the last described) has multiplied 
rapidly during the last few years. , ‘ I am not »ble 
to furnish a copy of the charter of any of these companies.’ Some 
reports of such companies have been received, but the number is ob- 
viously so few in proportion to the whole that any attempted report 
of them for the whole country would be not only useless but possibly 
delusive, and for this reason they are now wholly omitted.” 





Reform of the Currency. 


REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 
Read before the American Social Science Association, May, 1873. 
By Joseru S. Ropgs, or Boston, Mass. 


A correct measure of value and a sound medium of exchange are 
among the first requisites of modern civilization. The theory of 
money and currency is essentially simple and intelligible, but its 
practical application has been so complicated and hindered by vari- 
ous causes, that the whole subject has become one of the most per- 
plexing problems of the present time. I shall, therefore, make no 
apology for beginning with the most elementary statements. 


1. Money, technically defined, is the measure of exchangeable 
value, as a yard is a measure of length, or a gallon of capacity. The 
form and material of all these measures may be various, but the one 
condition indispensable to each of them is, that they possess, in a 
fixed and definite degree, the quality which they profess to measure. 
A yard-stick must have a certain length, a gallon must have a defi- 
nite capacity, and a pound a definite weight. So money must pos- 
sess a definite exchangeable value of its own, or it cannot measure 
other values. In other words, it is the one commodity selected as 
the standard by which to appraise, compare, and exchange all other 
commodities. I need not inform you that, by the universal consent 
of modern civilized society, the commodity chosen for this purpose is 
the precious metal called gold; supplemented, to a certain but subor- 
dinate extent, by silver. The form of coins in which these metals 
circulate as money, and the government stamp which certifies their 
genuineness, are adopted for the convenience and protection of the 
public, but do not add to their intrinsic value. 

2. Though money may always be used as a medium of exchange, 
a medium of exchange need not always itself be money. Sheep and 
oxen, corn or cotton, in short every kind of commodity, may answer 
this purpose, at least temporarily ; especially in a rude community, or 
in any community during a temporary scarcity of money, as we our- 
selves experienced in the year 1857. But apart from such excep- 
tional conditions, the only supplementary medium of exchange rec- 
ognized by modern civilization is credit in various forms. It is obvi- 
ous, for instance, that if my neighbor supplies my family with food, 
while I supply his family with clothing, and if the amount supplied 
by each is constantly equal in exchangeable value, no money need 
pass between us, though every transaction is as strictly measured by 
it as if it did. An exchange of receipts at the end of the week, 
month or year, is all that is needed. Supposing our mutual indebt- 

36 
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edness unequal, the difference only will be paid in money; so that 
the mutual debts of hundreds or thousands of dollars may be settled 
by payment of ten or twenty dollars in money. 

Suppose now that all the money of every member of the commu- 
nity were deposited in a single bank, or in the government treasury, 
and all payments made by giving orders on the bank or the treasury, 
or by certificates issued for convenience by the bank and the treasury 
themselves. It is evident that under these circumstances no money, 
or next to none, would circulate in the community, as nearly every- 
body would prefer the more light and convenient certificates and 
orders (let us call them notes and checks) to the heavy bags of coin. 
When a merchant or a banker had occasion to send money abroad, 
he would, of course, demand it at the bank or treasury in exchange 
for paper; but by far the greater part of the money deposited there 
would remain idle, being represented, for all practical purposes, by 
its paper substitutes in the hands and pockets of the people. Under 
these circumstances, it would evidently be possible and safe for the 
bank or the treasury to lend a large part of the money thus deposited, 
on good security and profitable conditions, to any foreign government 
or banker or merchant; and the whole of this coin might thus be 
exported, not only without the slightest injury to ourselves, but with 
manifest advantage ; provided, only, that in no case there should fail 
to be coin on hand and in readiness to meet every demand against 
the bank or the treasury which could possibly be presented. In this 
state of things the medium of exchange might be almost exclusively 
paper; but the exchangeable value of all commodities and all trans- 
actions would continue to be measured by gold coin as strictly and 
accurately as if nothing but gold coin were in circulation. Other- 
wise, the smallest difference between the coin and its paper repre- 
sentative would cause the latter to be at once exchanged for the 
former. ‘ 

Here then we have, in brief, the whole theory of money and 
currency. The one is the commodity inherently possessing, and 
employed to measure exchangeable value; the other consists of 
claims or promises redeemable in money, and circulating for con- 
venience and economy in its place. To answer its purpose perfectly, 
this currency must be absolutely certain to be promptly redeemed on 
demand, and there must be an absolute conviction of this certainty in 
the community where it circulates. All beyond these fundamental 
conditions is mere matter of detail. We come now to consider the 
causes which have so complicated this apparently simple subject as 
to render possible the countless absurdities of theory and abuses of 
practice which have become almost inseparable from its discussion. 


3. The first of these appears to be the very natural, but always 
dangerous union or combination of two things entirely distinct in 
their nature and opposite in their tendency—currency and banking. 
We have shown that the one great and indispensable requisite of a 
sound paper currency is, that it be absolutely certain of redemption 
on demand. The great object, therefore, of the managers of any in- 
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stitution whose sole purpose it is to provide a sound and convertible 
paper currency for the community, must be first to ascertain, and 
then with the most rigid exactness to observe, the limits necessary 
to maintain with the most absolute certainty its immediate converti- 
bility into coin. On the other hand, none of us needs to be informed 
that the one object of banks and bankers is to make a profitable use 
of money, whether belonging to themselves or to others ; and for this 
purpose to lend, on interest, the very largest amount of their credit, 
which they can, in their own opinion, reasonably hope to redeem on 
demand. And so long as human nature continues what it is, no one 
will be surprised to find that bank managers are liable to be sanguine 
in this respect. In fact it may be safely asserted that the manifold 
monetary crises, panics, and disasters of every kind, by which we 
have been so frequently visited, have been caused principally by an 
undue expansion of bank credit, leading to subsequent violent con- 
traction, and occasionally to a suspension of specie payments. That 
the same tendency still continues is manifest from the fact that the 
one conservative clause of our National bank law, which provides 
for the maintenance of reserves in the bank vaults is more and more 
disregarded, its operation pronounced to be oppressive and intoler- 
able, and its existence and continuation made the object of incessant 
and vehement attack. And that the ultimate consequences of this 
tendency, though postponed for a time, are neither averted nor di- 
minished by the suspension of specie payments, may be safely in- 
ferred from the steady increase of speculation, the growing scarcity 
of currency, the frequent and spasmodic changes in the money 
market, and the unsatisfactory returns of legitimate business. The 
evil referred to is greatly aggravated by the total absence of union 
or concentration among the banks of our country. Each of them 
being, of course, anxious to employ its resources to the utmost, has 
no scruple in throwing responsibility upon its neighbors. One bank 
will lend every available dollar of its surplus to a broker at call, 
and when pressed will depend upon forcing from him the necessary 
funds, which, of course, can only come from some other bank, though 
the latter may have nothing to spare, and both may be compelled in 
the end to borrow from some more prudent or less reckless neighbor. 


To make our illustration of the theory of paper currency as simple 
and intelligible as possible, we supposed all the money of the com- 
munity to be deposited in a single bank or treasury; by which, 
accordingly, all those paper promises which circulate in the place of 
money would be issued and redeemed. ‘The fact is, however, as we 
all know, that among us these promises are issued by some two 
thousand National banks scattered over the land, and managed with 
every possible variety of method, and amount or deficiency of skill 
and prudence. Under all these circumstances the fundamental 
principles of currency remain the same, but their practical applica- 
tion is often entirely disregarded and the abuse of credit has gene- 
rated evils so frequent and so extensive as to cayse many superficial ” 
observers to consider them as inseparable from any system of credit 
or paper currency which can be devised. It is searcely necessary to 
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remark that a reserve of coin which would be ample to secure the 
currency concentrated in a single institution, might prove totally 
inadequate when dispersed among many hundreds, some of which 
might be overflowing with surplus tunds, while others, less prudently 
managed, or less fortunately placed, might be constantly on the 
verge of insolvency aud compelled by the slightest mischance to an 
actual suspension of specie payment. 


4. Another difficulty in the way of maintaining a sound and con- 
vertible currency is found in the natural working of the instinct of 
self-preservation in great emergencies, causing and almost justifying 
the violation of all the rules of ordinary practice, which seem to in- 
terfere with public safety. Under a careless or imprudent system of 
banking or of mercantile business, the general expansion of credit, 
public and private, may become so great as to render liquidation 
impossible, without at least temporary insolvency. In other words, 
either the paper currency must for a time become irredeemable, or a 
vast number of debtors, who depend upon loans of currency to meet 
their obligations, must suspend payment and many of them be 
ruined. In such an emergency the paper currency of any commercial 
nation, whether issued by the government, whose revenue must de- 
pend largely on commercial prosperity, or by bank corporations, 
whose wealth or even solvency may be greatly affected by com- 
mercial disaster—in short, any paper curreucy whatever will probably 
become irredeemable, and may even be temporarily expanded on an 
irredeemable basis, with the tacit consent of the whole community, 
to enable debtors to meet their liabilities and bridge over their diffi- 
culties, which, without such a medium of exchange, might be im- 
possible. 

Instances of this kind are, doubtless, familiar to us all. During the 

French Revolution the BANK OF ENGLAND suspended specie payments 
for many years. ‘he BANK oF FRANCE has repeatedly done the same ; 
and those of Russta, AustTr1Aa and ITALY, have never resumed pay- 
ment in full. Our own experience in 1837, 1857, and 1862, need not 
here be described. Where the currency is controlled solely by the 
government, the exigency is usually caused by a state of war; when 
issued by bank corporations, suspension is generally the resnlt of 
commercial revulsions. But that there need be no unavoidable ne- 
cessity for it under any sound and well-managed system, is demon- 
strated by the perfect success by which specie payment was main- 
tained by the Bank OF ENGLAND during the disastrous crisis of 1847 
and 1866, as well as by our own experience in 1861. And that even 
a compulsory suspension of specie payment need not cause any 
material or permanent depreciation of the paper currency, or any other 
financial injury, is conclusively shown by our own experience in 1857, 
and by the triumphant recuperation of the French finances since 
the late destructive war. 


5. Finally, a third, and, in our present condition, most dangerous 
and alarming hindrance to the establishment and maintenance of a 
sound convertible currency is found in the general ignorance which 


. 
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pervades the community on this important subject, and which per- 
mits the most incorrect, unsound, and absurd theories and assertions 
to be continually advocated and maintained in the most public man- 
ner, with hardly an effort at refutation or rebuke. When a notorious 
member of Congress and party leader could publicly declare, and that 
without loss of credit or reputation, such as it was, that a dollar was 
whatever Congress chose to call a dollar, whether of paper, wood, or 
leather, what could be expected of his constituents or his colleagues ? 
When members of the financial committees of Congress propose the 
adoption of measures of resumption so called, which could not be in 
operation three months without producing universal bankruptcy ; 
when every thoughtful person who looks below the surface is stig- 
matized as a theorist, while the most ignorant and incompetent are 
lauded as “ practical men,” we may well ask ourselves whence iz help 
to come ? The press, which should be, and in many respects is, our 
greatest safeguard against abuses and injustice, is too often controlled 
by those whose interests are supposed to be against all reform. Ac- 
cordingly, theory after theory is put forward to oppose, or conceal, or 
obscure the honest, naked, unpalatable truth. Causes are substituted 
for effects and effects for causes, or the existence of both causes and 
effects is audaciously denied. Propositions which are true only of a 
sound and convertible currency are unhesitatingly put forward as 
equally true of one that is irredeemable. Credit is confounded with 
capital, money with credit and debt with money. A medium of ex- 
change is treated as equivalent to a measure of value; and the prom- 
ise of a wealthy government, which it absolutely refuses to redeem, 
is asserted to be immeasurably superior to all other promises, how- 
ever promptly and faithfully fulfilled. But I will not weary you 
with any further enumeration of the illogical, absurd, and dishonest 
nonsense, which is continually palmed off as financial wisdom upon 
our much-abused community. 


6. We come now to consider, as briefly as possible, the present 
state of our National currency, its relation to the true standard of 
value, and the best method of restoring it to a sound and substan- 
tial basis. 


About twelve years ago, before the late rebellion, the paper cur- 
rency of the country was furnished by local banks incorporated by 
the respective States, and with a power of issuing paper promises 
practically unlimited except by the necessity of redemption in 
specie. Under these conditions, the whole circulating medium of the 
country over and above the specie reserves of the banks, consisted 
ot barely $ 200,000,000, with the addition of gold and silver coin, 
which I should consider extravagantly estimated at $ 100,000,000 
more. ‘The deposits or book credits of the banks, which, as we have 
seen, form an available portion of the currency, more expecially for 
mercantile exchanges and banking purposes, were of about equal 
amount, say from $ 250,000,060 to $300,000,000. The total amount 
of currency in every form, required and employed for all the ex- 
changes of the community, with the largest liberty of issue, and 
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limited, as we have said, only by the necessity of redemption, the 
indispensable condition to the maintenance of its value, and conse- 
—_— of its efficiency, did not exceed $600,000,000, or twenty 

ollars per head for a population of 30,000,000. We have no reason 
to think that the general conditions of the question have since 
changed, so as to render a larger proportion of currency to popula- 
tion necessary than before. On the contrary, all the information at 
our command, and especially the statisties of GREAT BriTaIn, lead us 
to believe that the improved machinery of civilization renders less and 
less currency necessary from year to year, in propertion to popula- 
tion. It would seem, therefore, that with our present population of 
about 40,000,000, an increase of one-third upon the currency of 
twelve years ago, say, not exceeding $ 400,000,060 of National Bank 
notes and legal tenders (over and above the reserves of the banks), 
and about the same amount of bank deposits or book credits, would 
be the utmost quantity of circulating medium which, with a popula- 
tion of 40,000,000, can now be maintained on a par with specie. 

The actual currency of the country is, of course, far beyond this 
amount. It consists, as we know, of about $ 400,000,000 of legal 
tenders, including fractional currency and $ 300,000,000 (now in- 
creased to nearly $350,000,000) of National bank notes, making a 
total of nearly $ 750,000,000, or about $ 600,000,000 over and above 
the legal reserves of the banks. The amount of bank deposits, though 
fluctuating with the state of trade and speculation, has kept nearly 
even with this amount, and at the present time exceeds it, making a 
total of fully $1,200,000,000 available currency, or one-half more 
than we have any reason to think can be maintained at par with 
specie. 

7. It is convenient at this point to notice for a moment an asser- 
tion frequently made to this effect, that it is impossible and absurd to 
estimate with any degree of exactness the amount of currency re- 
quired by any people; that it must vary greatly with the condition 
of the people, the state of trade and speculation, the amount of 
wealth, etc. ; that it is not the quantity but quality of the currency 
issued which makes it inconvertible ; and that nothing but an in- 
crease of confidence is wanted to place the whole permanently on a 
par with specie. Above all, it is repeated and reiterated with much 
fervor, that we need, an “ elastic currency,” one which, like the fairy 
tent of the Arabian tale, will expand to shelter an army, or contract 
without effort to form a lady’s bower. 

Much of the above is indeed true, but none of it is in any way ap- 
plicable to the question before us. We may, indeed, readily admit 
that the amount both of money and currency circulating in any coun- 
try may, and indeed must, vary considerably from time to time; and 
it is, in fact, this power of varying its amount by the withdrawal from 
circulation of all that is superfluous, which constitutes its elasticity, 
a quality which, rightly defined, is of the highest importance, but 
which needs no legislation to secure it, so long as all currency is made 
redeemable in coin. Just as the exchangeable value ef wheat or 
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flour will render its supply elastic, so as with unerring certainty to 
retain in the country what is needed for domestic consumption, and 
to send abroad the surplus, whatever may be the abundance or de- 
ficiency of the harvest; so the exchangeable value of money prop- 
erly so-called, i. ¢., of gold and silver coin, will ensure its being taken 
to the spot where it is most wanted, and remaining there till it is 
more wanted elsewhere. And just as speculative contracts in wheat 
or flour will be limited or expanded in proportion to the relative 
demand and supply of those commodities, so in a convertible cur- 
rency the amount of bank notes and bank deposits will be enlarged 
or diminished, expanded or contracted in accordance with the exi- 
gencies of-the money market. If a man has more money than he 
wants, he will speedily either loan the surplus or exchange it for 
other commodities for which he has more use. Should he again 
need more money than he has in possession, he will either recall a 
portion of what he has loaned, or part with some of his other com- 
modities in exchange for money. So, when a nation has more 
money than is needed to measure and exchange its other com- 
modities it will lend the surplus to other nations, as GREAT BRITAIN 
is continually doing, or it will use it in the purchase of foreign com- 
moditics, Should its supply of money become deficient, it will 
recall a portion of its foreign loans, or it will export more of its own 
productions, and import less from abroad, until the equilibrium is re- 
established. This is the true elasticity of a currency based on 
specie, ¢.¢é., on actual value, the only elasticity that deserves the 
name ; all pretense to any other elasticity is a mere figment of the 
imagination. To illustrate the difference between the sham and 
the reality, we have only to contemplate the panic and disaster 
brought periodically and with ever-accumulating force upon the 
great commercial metropolis of our country, by the locking up of a 
few millions of irredeemable paper in a bank or treasury vault; and 
then to turn our eyes across the ocean, and witness the magnificent 
spectacle of a nation of smaller population, and wealth far inferior 
to our own, scarcely emerged from the terrific visitation of slaughter 
and defeat, but paying off in advance of treaty stipulations hund- 
reds of millions of war indemnity in hard cash, with scarcely a rip- 
ple on the financial surface of EUROPE. 


Since the permanent divorce of our currency from specie has be- 
come established, some statements which are substantially true of a 
convertible currency have been applied without hesitation to one 
that is irredeemable. It has been boldly asserted, for instance, that 
any excessive issue of bank notes is impossible, as these notes will 
always, when their function is expired, be returned in payment of 
loans to the bank which issued them. But those who make this 
utterly ridiculous assertion do not consider, and perhaps do not un- 
derstand, that there can be no equilibrium between that which pos- 
sesses value and that which is intrinsically worthless. As long as a 
currency is maintained at par with specie, its excessive issue is stop- 
ped at once by the necessity of redemption. Any bank, or the 
collective banks of a country, will take good care to issue every dol- 
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lar of their promises which they can keep in circulation. But when 
the aggregate amount of these issues is too large to be in equilibrium 
with the prices of commodities as measured by specie, those prices 
will begin to rise; and specie becoming thereby depreciated in ex- 
changeable value, will be called for at the banks in exchange for 
paper, and sent abroad as the cheapest article of export. This loss 
of specie at once compels the banks to refrain from further issues, 
and keeps the volume of the currency from becoming excessive. But 
where no necessity of redemption exists, there is practically no limit 
to the issue of bank notes, except the arbitrary limit of the law, 
which, as we have seen, is submitted to with impatience, and often 
disregarded. It is idle to talk of currency coming back in payment 
of loans, when it is notorious that such loans are constantly replaced 
by others; and that the aggregate of our bank loans has gone on 
constantly and rapidlygincreasing ever since the war, while, owing 
to this expansion of loans and inflation of prices, the supply of avail- 
able currency is becoming more contracted from year to year, until 
it is in the power of a notorious gambler in stocks to boast that he 
ean do what he pleases with the money market, by merely locking up 
a few millions of this irredeemable currency. 


8. Another error, closely connected in origin with the foregoing, is 
expressed in a singular theory to this effect: that no currency issued 
by the Government, except on the security of actual and equal 
deposits of coin, can ever be maintained at par with specie. The 
argument for this strange doctrine is derived from the supposed fact 
that the notes of the Government represent merely a debt due from 
the Government to the people, and that for capital no longer in 
existence, but which has been expended by the borrower; while bank 
notes on the contrary represent, it is true, a debt from the banks to 
the people, but are also due in a still larger amount from the pcople 
to the banks; which fact gives them a vitality as the representatives 
of actual value, which cannot attach to the issues of the Government. 
This statement may indeed sound plausible to a mind unaccustomed to 
analysis, but it is in reality devoid of the slightest significance. If 
true, the argument would prove far too much ; for it would invalidate 
the security not only of the currency of Russia from 1842 to 
1854, which was one of the soundest and strongest in EuRoPE, and 
but for the Crimean war, would have so continued to this day ; but 
even of the BANK OF ENGLAND itself, the issue department of which 
is now wholly distinct from the banking department, and a large por- 
tion of its currency is based wholly on government debt. The truth 
is simply this, that the circulating notes of any country, whether 
issued by its government or its banks, represent merely a debt due to 
the people from those hy whom the notes are issued. It represents 
that portion of the people’s money, which being needed solely for 
domestic circulation, can have its office more conveniently performed 
by paper promises of undoubted credit, payable on demand. It may 
be divided theoretically into two portions: the larger part constitut- 
ing what may be called the minimum of paper circulation, which 
under no circumstances ever can or will be presented for redemption 
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so long as its security is undoubted, because for this purpose the 
paper promise is preferred to the coin itself. Over and above this 
minimum, there is an uncertain, and often large amount of paper 
currency required for occasional use, and which can only be issued 
with safety on actual deposits of coin. For this purpose a currency 
issued by the government evidently possesses the advantage, inas- 
much as it can concentrate its coin in the commercial metropolis of 
the nation, where it is usually wanted. The banks, on the other 
hand, might find an equal supply of coin insufficient for their protec- 
tion, owing to its distribution in various and distant localities, or to a 
want of wisdom and prudence on the part of those to whose custody 
it is intrusted. There is, indeed, one advantage possessed by the 
banks, which is not enjoyed by the National Treasury. The income 
of the latter is in general only about equal to its necessary expendi- 
ture, while the former are continually receiving large amounts of 
currency in repayment of the loans made to their customers, and 
which they may of course at any time apply to the liquidation of 
their own liabilities, instead of lending it again. It is this peculiarity 
of their position which has so fascinated the theorists referred to. 
But a moment’s consideration will show that this position of general 
creditors held by the banks, though a great protection to themselves, 
is very far from protecting either the currency or the people. On the 
contrary, it enables the banks to throw off upon their debtors the 
responsibility of protecting the currency issued by themselves, and 
for the safety of which their own reserves should be the guarantee. 
In times of distress and panic it turns our whole financial system into 
a state of mutual and universal warfare, in which the hand of every 
man, every bank, and every money broker is liable to be against his 
neighbor, each striving frantically to save himself at the risk of for- 
cing others into ruin. Moreover, in such times of disaster and panic, 
the credit of many, if not of all banks, is liable to be so weakened as 
greatly to enhance their own danger and that of the community, and 
even with the best of credit, their resources are limited to their own 
immediate vicinity. The credit of the government, on the contrary, is 
not only less affected than any other by domestic disaster, but may 
often be used with advantage to obtain relief from abroad. 


From all these considerations, it seems evident that, other things 
being equal, a government currency is intrinsically superior to any 
that can be issued by local banks. It is needless, however, to add, 
first, that the right of issuing local currency will never probably 
be relinquished by our people; and, secondly, that under our present 
political system we cannot hope to see so vast and important a 
trust, wisely, safely, or honestly administered by the National Gov- 
ernment. 


9. An interesting and important question now arises, namely, To 
what extent is our present currency depreciated from its nominal 
value ; or, in other words, what is its average purchasing power com- 
pared with that of a currency strictly redeemable in coin? To this 
question, at best only an approximate answer can be given; and it 
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has received two answers, both plausible, but widely differing from 
one another. First, if we assume that on a specie basis our communi- 
ty of 40,000,000 would not require above $ 400,000,000 of circulating 
paper and coin, and an equal amount of bank credits or deposits to 
effect all its exchanges, and measure all its values on a specie basis ; 
and if the amount of each of these descriptions of currency is actually 
$ 600,000,000, or fifty per cent. above what is required, and no part 
of this currency can be put to any other use, it seems natural and 
reasonable to infer that the prices of all commodities, not exception- 
ally affected by external or other causes, will tend to advance on the 
average about fifty per cent. above their former level, though the 
absence of any real measure of value, and the effect of incessant 
speculation must tend to produce continual fluctuation in every 
department of trade. For obvious reasons, it is not in my power to 
illustrate this conclusion by elaborate tables of prices; but all my 
own experience and observation tend to confirm it, and I have little 
doubt that it is substantially correct. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that this result, as already stated, is a mere approximation, and 
applies only partially to articles of import and export, which are 
affected by the state of our exchanges with foreign countries. Gold, 
as we shall presently show, being depreciated by the substitution of 
paper, all commodities which are still measured directly or indirectly 
by gold, i.e., those which are either bought or sold abroad, must of 
course share in that depreciation ; besides which, some descriptions of 
property, such as real estate, which change owners more slowly than 
others, are less liable to be affected by the inflation of paper currency. 
Other exceptions might be named, but it will still remain true, as I 
conceive, that the vast majority of our commodities of every kind 
which are produced and consumed from year to year, have been 
enhanced in nominal value about fifty per cent., after making due 
allowance for other elements affecting them. 


Secondly, it is asserted by some that the true measure of the 
depreciation of our currency is found in the current premium on gold 
coin. But a very little consideration will show this theory to be 
utterly untenable. Gold, it is true, is still a commodity among us, 
but it is no longer the measure of value. It has ceased to circulate 
as a medium of exchange, and of the innumerable contracts through- 
out the community, which were formerly liquidated or measured by it, 
nearly all have been annulled or changed. Gold, therefore, has been 
practically deprived of its chief function in the community, and like 
all other commodities under similar circumstances, its exchangeable 
value has been greatly depreciated. We may illustrate this by the 
supposition that our Government has been able and willing to make 
and strictly enforce a law prohibiting the use of wheat in any form 
for food. Can any one doubt that in such a case the price of flour 
would be greatly depressed, and that it would depend chiefly upon 
the demand in foreign countries for whatever exchangeable value it 
might retain? In like manner, gold, being deprived by law of its 
proper employment at home, has become valuable chiefly for export. 
It is true that with vast and continually increasing importations of 
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merchandise, and the impossibility, under an inflated currency, 
of producing any considerable amount of manufactured goods cheap 
enough to be exported, or even of furnishing ships to carry them, the 
balance of trade and exchange is heavy against us, and ought in the 
natural course of things to bring up gold and every other exportable 
commodity to its full value. But this result, though plainly discern- 
ible in the future, has been postponed, first, by a tariff of duties on 
imports on an enormous and unprecedented scale; secondly, by the 
gradual exhaustion of our reserves of coin, held formerly throughout 
the country ; and finally and most of all, by enormous amounts of 
money and credit loaned from Evrorg, in exchange for public and 
private securities of every description. Should this vast flow of 
credit. from the old world to the new become suddenly and perma- 
nently checked, it needs no conjurer to predict the result. And there 
can indeed be no plainer or more conclusive proof of the actual 
depreciation of gold as compared with other commodities, than the 
fact that under a tariff of import duties averaging perhaps double 
those of previous years, the importation of foreign merchandise has 
continued on a colossal and increasing scale. Such duties in 1857- 
1861, would have been to a great extent prohibitory. 


10. Let us now briefly inquire what are the evils of our present 
irredeemable and de; reciated currency, and the objections to its con- 
tinuance. These may be summed up in two brief statements: it is 
unsound, and it is dishonest. It is unsound because it is no real 
measure of value; it is dishonest because it pretends to be such, 
while it is composed wholly of paper promises, which are never 
redeemed, and on their present basis never can be. If our 
whole nation were deprived of all correct measures of length, or 
weight, or capacity; if we had yards that were not yards, 
gallons that were not gallons, or pounds that were not pounds, the 
whole community would cry out for redress, and the Government 
would not dare to delay it for a single week. But unfortunately, in 
financial matters words are too often taken for things, and shams for 
realities, and plain common sense is too easily hood-winked by selfish 
cunning. Could I spread before you at a glance the incalculable and 
interminable mischief brought about by this potent cause, and origi- 
nating in two or three years of incompetent and reckless financial 
administration, the cruel losses, the unrighteous gains, the decay of 
commerce, the triumph of monopoly, and the public and private 
extravagance, demoralization, and corruption which have flowed 
from this fertile source, you would indeed stand aghast at the spec- 
tacle. But it is my object at present merely to indicate with all 
possible brevity, four different tendencies or results which must be 
ascribed to the past and present state of our currency. 


(1.) The entire absence of any practical measure of value, taken 
in connection with great expansion of credit and unequal distribution 
of capital, has given such facilities for speculation as to cause wide 
and incessant fluctuations of prices, succeeding each other in every 
direction like waves of the sea, making it impossible to count with any 
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approach to certainty upon any of she usual elements of production or 
of trade. Not only in stock-jobbing, therefore, which is too notorious 
to be more than mentioned, but in every department of regular and 
lawful commerce, it has become a matter of common remark, that all 
business has turned into gambling, while gambling, or rather spec- 
ulation, has become the only safe and prudent method of business. 
The effect of this state of things upon the merchant I need not 
describe. Upon the great mass of consumers and producers, its 
obvious effect is to levy a tax amounting, perhaps, to hundreds of 
millions per annum, being the per centage of difference in price over 
and above a fair remuneration for the expense of distribution, which 
sticks to the hands of intermediate speculators and monopolists. 


(2.) The state of the currency has rendered almost unavoidable an 
elaborate system of class legislation and wide-spread monopoly, most 
unjust and injurious to the people, and dangerous to our republican 
institutions. This is obviously not the place nor the time to enter 
upon collateral questions of political economy, however closely 
related to the subject before us. I shall content myself with stating 
the notorious fact that two, and only two, classes of the community, 
and those comparatively small in numbers, are protected in their 
monopolies by National law, at the expense of all the rest, and that 
between them, commerce ana agriculture are crushed and ground as 
between the upper and nether millstones. In the various combina- 
tions of various classes against one another, which are becoming more 
abundant from day to day, we see the slowly ripening fruit of this 
iniquitous system ; but the full harvest is yet to be gathered. “ ‘They 
that sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind.” 


(3.) But after all, the most dangerous as well as the saddest conse- 
quence of a dishonest and irredeemable currency is its moral effect 
upon the people. When the Government sets the example of break- 
ing its most positive, solemn, and reiterated promises, and even legis- 
lates to prevent the possibility of their redemption—when banks are 
allowed to double their capital by appropriating the money of their 
depositors, and leaving their own debts unpaid except in paper prom- 
ises—when every branch of legitimate industry and trade is crushed 
by monopoly, or rendered unsafe by the fluctuations of prices and 
values—what can we expect but what we see—agriculture and com- 
merce painfully struggling to maintain their standing, a few flourish- 
ing at the expense of the many, the most reckless publie and _ pri- 
vate expenditure of wealth, and extravagance of living, speculation, 
gambling, defaleations, and dishonesty of every kind. The recent 
investigations in Congress and the astounding revelations with which 
our press teems from day to day, relieve me of all necessity of addue- 
ing proof of these assertions. There are few severer tests of the 
moral principle of either individuals or nations, than a sudden and 
rapid influx of wealth; but when that wealth, instead of being 
acquired by honest industry or superior skill and knowledge, is 
the result of unfair monopoly or unjust legislation—when it is 
acquired by the few at the expense of the many, heaped together by 
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gigantic speculations, or extorted from the public by iniquitous com- 
binations—above all, when it is itself not a reality but a sham, con- 
sisting in the indefinite multiplication of dishonored promises and a 
mortgage on the industry of future generations, what other results 
could be anticipated than those we see around us? 


(4.) Finally, we may all rest assured that this state of things can- 
not continue, but carries within itself the rapidly germinating seeds 
of its own destruction. The delusion that the currency of the coun- 
try would gradually grow up to par with specie, has now been rudely 
dispelled. In the face of a constantly decreasing supply of paper, and 
an almost intolerable tightness in the money market, we have seen 
the premium on gold advance nearly ten per cent., nor can we wonder 
at either phenomenon, when we see the constantly increasing liabilities 
both of the banks and the people, and the corresponding diminution 
of reserves, both of specie and paper, in the treasury and in the 
banks. Now if there is any soundness in the premises or the conclu- 
sions of this essay, a return to equilibrium with specie (by which 
alone specie payment can be rendered possible) can only be effected by 
a very large per centage of liquidation and diminution of these enor- 
mous liabilities. But we have seen, and the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing, that with every year of continued suspension, the liabilities of 
banks, corporations and individuals are increasing with frightful 
rapidity, and as a natural result, reserves are diminishing, borrowers 
are more and more embarrassed, and the cry for further issues of paper 
is becoming more urgent. Such issues would afford no real relief. 
What is wanted is capital to pay debts, and not credit, to increase 
them; cconomy and saving in expenditure, and not increased expen- 
diture of what is not earned, but only borrowed. Unless something 
is done to check speculation and enforce retrenchment, we cannot long 
retain even the appearance of solvency which we now enjoy. We 
seem to have come to the turning point when we must chouse whom 
we will serve. The law of Gop, the law of honesty, prudence, and 
self-denial, points unmistakably in one direction. The plea of dis- 
honesty, procrastination, and self-delusion, points the other way. 
The former, rightly followed, leads to liquidation and specie resump- 
tion; the latter, to repudiation. 


11. We come now to the final question which is to engage our 
attention, and to which all that precedes is but preliminary. How 
can our currency be restored to a sound basis—that is, of course, to an 
equilibrium with specie !—for this equilibrium being restored, specie 
payment follows as a matter of course. 

It is obvious enough, if our arguments hitherto have been sound, 
that so serious a change in the relations of values to prices, and in 
the amount of circulating medium in the community, can only be 
effected very gradually, and with the utmost caution and care. 
These considerations alone are sufficient to dispose of the famous 
phrase attributed to the late Mr. Horace GREELEY, namely, that 
“the way to resume specie payment is to resume.” The real question 
before us is not how to resume specie payment, but how to prepare 
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Jor resumption, or, in other words, how to restore the equilibrium of 
specie and paper. The attempt to resume payment without such an 
equilibrium would result somewhat like the experiment of jumping 
from the walls of our empty reservoir, under the delusion that it was 
still full of water. We should soon reach the bottom, it is true, but 
not in a condition to repeat the experiment. Suppose even that the 
government, were in a position with a reserve of $ 400,000,000 of coin 
to redeem every dollar of its promises on demand. This proceeding 
so far from aiding the banks or the people to do the same, would lead 
to such large exports of specie, and cause such a sudden and violent 
contraction of credit, as has probably never been seen on this con- 
tinent or indeed on any other. The same remark applies substan- 
tially to the schemes of Messrs. SHERMAN and Hooper, brought be- 
fore the last Congress, and very properly set aside, the latter 
proposing to redeem greenbacks in specie, the former in five per cent. 
bonds, worth at least ten per cent. premium in currency, and in both 
cases with no other preparation than a year’s notice. Unless the 
market value of all United States securities should be reduced at 
least ten per cent., such an experiment could not fail to result in 
general bankruptcy, or more probably to come to an end by a speedy 
repeal of the law. 

Another supposed method of returning to specie payments, which 
seems to be growing less popular than tormerly, is to let things go 
on in their present course, and wait till our paper grows up, as it is 
phrased, to par with specie. This theory I trust has been suf- 
ficiently exploded by what has gone before. Its essential falsehood 
lies in the assumption that credit by itself can produce value. And 
our recent experience makes it clear, that if no steps are taken to 
check the incessant expansion of credit, public and private, on its 
present unreal basis, a further expansion of currency will be impera- 
tively demanded, and too probably conceded, as the only refuge from 
general bankruptcy. 

We come now to consider in the last place the remedy of contrae- 
tion, which has become a by-word and a bugbear throughout the land. 
On one side it is insisted that no other remedy can avail; on the 
other it is declared with equal fervor that it never has been and never 
can be attempted without ruin, more or less complete, to our indus- 
trial and commercial interests. Both these statements are perhaps 
substantially correct, but of course not in the same sense or applica- 
tion. Nothing would be easier, provided the will were not wanting, 
than for a very large part of the industry and commerce of the nation 
to adapt itself to the conditions necessary for a general contraction of 
liabilities, economy of expenditure, and liquidation of debts, which 
would make it possible to accumulate reserves to withdraw bank 
notes and greenbacks from circulation, to diminish bank deposits, to 
accumulate specie, and thus to produce a contraction of debt and of 
currency ; easy because voluntary, and yet so rapid that within two 
or three years at furthest, specie payment might safely be resumed. 
But I need not tell you that while human nature continues as it is, no 
uch prudent and disinterested action can be looked for. Every 
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merchant, every manufacturer, every banker, every stock gambler, 
every man would inevitably seek to exempt his own little business 
from the operation of the general law; and the more certainly he 
counted on the moderation of others, the more confident and extensive 
would his own speculations be. In all such matters, we must expect 
from one and all, only what their own interest suggests, or the law 
demands. 

It is plain, then, that we cannot expect or obtain that voluntary 
contraction by the whole people which alone would fully answer our 
purpose. But we can contract the currency issued by government, and 
this contraction will ultimately compel the banks also to contract 
their issues, in order to comply with the law. Can this be done, and 
can the process be continued, until the equilibrium of paper with 
specie is restored? We are compelled to reply, that in our opinion 
this course is no longer practicable. It might, we think, have been 
successfully adopted in 1865; and even in 1866, if applied with more 
caution and under more favorable circumstances, it might still have 
accomplished its purpose. The redundant paper circulation had not 
then, as it has now, forced its way into all the channels of industry 
and commerce, so as to leave nowhere a single reservoir or centre of 
reserve, whence the necessary drafts could be made. The paper 
issues of the government and the banks are sown broadcast over the 
land, and have become themselves the seeds of an incredible amount 
of private and corporate indebtedness, the whole being so inextri- 
cably intertwined that the mere attempt to root up a small portion of 
this unhealthy growth may end in destroying a whole plantation. 
To speak less figuratively, the attempt to curtail the legal-tender 
currency without making provision for a corresponding curtailment 
of other debts, public and private, would soon, as we conceive, bring 
matters to a dead lock. It would be like attempting to set in motion 
a heavy weight by violent pressure at the small end of a long lever. 
We are more likely to break the machine than to set the mass in 
motion. 

It still remains true, however, that nothing but contraction can 
save us from continued inconvertibility, depreciation, and ultimate 
repudiation. But it must be a general contraction, not merely of 
National, but also of corporate and private indebtedness—of the 
superstructure as well as the base—in a word, of all credit now 
unduly expanded. It must be brought about, not by any arbi- 
trary withdrawal of currency by the government, but by the volun- 
tary action of the people. It must be so definite and direct, but so 
gradual and cautious, that not a single legitimate interest of the com- 
munity shall be imperiled by it; yet so sure and irrevocable in its 
action that all the influences and combinations of speculators and 
stock gamblers shall be unable to interfere with it. 

After naming these conditions, it may seem idle to propose any 
scheme which may hope to fulfill them. But there is a power in 
general laws and great principles which rises far abuve the temporary 
hindrances and limits of human affairs; and if we can discover and 
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apply those which are suited to the present crisis, we may be assured 
that no existing difficulties will be found insuperable. 


12. Our first proposition then concerns the legal-tender notes of 
the government—the original engine of inflation and depreciation, 
and the only instrument available for gradual recovery. If our rea- 
soning has been correct, a withdrawal of one-half of these from circu- 
lation, provided the legal reserves of the banks were kept full, with 
a corresponding diminution of bank deposits, would place the cur- 
rency substantially on a specie basis. But such withdrawal would 
be absolutely impossible without a corresponding curtailment of 
liabilities both by the banks and the people. The government 
might continue to sell gold and destroy the greenbacks received for 
it, or it might issue bonds in exchange for greenbacks, without re- 
issuing the latter, but in all this there would be no inducement to the 
people or the banks to curtail their loans or their liabilities, except by 
the absolute pressure of law, which they are ready enough to evade 
or disregard. Nor would the law itself stand long in their way. 
Bank reserves would gradually disappear, and then would come the 
cry for new issues to make the currency “ elastic.” 


But now, instead of depriving banks and people by a kind of force 
of their beloved legal tenders, can we not substitute for the latter a 
still better medium of exchange, which, in fact, they will like so 
well, as to begin by slow degrees to hoard it, and for this purpose 
to curtail their liabilities, and even diminish their expenditure ? In 
this way contraction would begin at the right end, at the over-ex- 
panded summit and not at the base of credit. If this process 
could be continued until the liabilities of both banks and people 
were reduced to a point which cuuld be maintained on a specie basis, 
resumption would be a mere matter of form. But it is very desirable 
that during this process which must be extended through at least 
several years, no arbitrary withdrawal of currency from circulation 
should be made by the government, whether by loan or otherwise, 
but only by actual payment, dollar for dollar, in coin. 

We propose, then, first, that the government should, with the least 
possible delay, call in and withdraw from circulation, the whole, or 
at least one-half of the existing legal-tender notes (excepting frac- 
tional currency) and issue in their stead an equal amount of new 
legal-tender notes, payable at fixed dates, in coin, in monthly instal- 
ments of $5,000,000 each—but the payment not to commence before 
the year 1875 or 1876. These issues could be distributed to the 
highest bidders, as fast as a premium could be obtained, and in the 
order of their terms of payment, but only in exchange for existing 
greenbacks, which would, of course, be forthwith canceled and de- 
stroyed. It will be seen that in this way, no change whatever would 
be made in the volume of the paper currency. but its quality would 
be changed from that which possesses absolutely no definite value to 
that which can be definitely measured and computed in coin, while 
its function as a legal tender in discharging debts would remain un- 
altered. If we mistake not, the moral effect of this step would be 
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very great. It would commit the government and people of the 
Unirep States to a positive and definite redemption of those dis- 
honored promises which have so long debauched the nation; it 
would make speculators and stock gamblers understand that their 
reign was over, and that any further attempt at inflation must end in 
ruin. It would teach banks, merchants, and even capitalists, the 
wisdom of moderation and prudence ; and would make it for every 
man’s interest to save rather than to spend, to sell rather than to 
buy, to work rather than to speculate. Stocks of merchandise 
would be allowed gradually to diminish, while money, or what is 
called such, would everywhere begin to accumulate. Wild and un- 
profitable enterprises, which have hitherto competed with legitimate 
industry, would begin to break down or be abandoned, Doubtful 
and unnecessary undertakings would be postponed. Bank loans and 
liabilities would fall off, while bank reserves would increase. All 
purchases of bonds by the National Treasury would, of course, be 
stopped, and a much-needed reserve of gold coin would begin to 
accumulate. Before long the new legal tenders would begin to be 
hoarded, especially by the banks, which would thus have a strong 
inducement to increase their reserves and lay the foundation of an 
“elastic” currency. After two or three years of this state of prepa- 
ration and transition, the payment of the United States notes in coin 
would begin, at the rate of $5,000,000 a month, or $60,000,000 per 
annum, which should easily be met from the surplus revenue and 
the accumulated reserves of the Treasury. Should it at any time be 
necessary to borrow, we will venture to predict that all needed funds 
will be supplied at so low a rate of interest, as to astonish and con- 
found those financiers, who have supposed it possible to borrow cheap 
without vindicating the National good faith. 


It is hardly necessary to trace any further the action proposed. 
By the time one-half of the existing legal tenders were redeemed in 
coin (a process which would occupy about three years) the circulat- 
ing currency of the country would probably be brought to an equi- 
librium with specie, and the liabilities of banks and people would be 
correspondingly reduced. Gold coin would circulate at par, and the 
general resumption of specie payments would be a mere matter of 
form. Prices of all commodities would have adjusted themselves 
during these five or six years to the new and permanent basis of 
specie value. The prices of many things, such as real estate and 
other permanent investments, might be in many cases but slightly 
and temporarily affected, and would probably recover, in a few years 
of prosperity, all that they might appear for a time to lave lost. 
Prices of merchandise affected by foreign exchanges would follow 
the price of gold, declining slowly and gradually to par. The 
prices of the great mass of commodities annually produced and con- 
sumed at home, and which for more than ten years past have been 
subject to incessant and violent fluctuation, would begin at once to 
acquire steadiness, declining slowly and gradually to the point indi- 
cated by a correct measure of value. Estimating this amount of 
the decline at the highest proportion which our investigations will 
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warrant, namely, thirty-three per cent., it is evident, that being 
spread over five or six years, it would but little exceed five per cent, 
per annum, a proportion hardly one-fifth or even one-tenth of the 
amount of variation to which some of our most important commodi- 
ties have been subjected, withi: comparatively brief periods, during 
these ten years of financial anarchy and misrule. But in the present 
case there will be a compensation such as has not existed heretofore. 
The movement of prices, instead of being spasmodic, irregular, and 
uncertain, will be uniform, moderate, and steady, and always in one 
direction. What we appear to lose as borrowers, sellers, and pro- 
ducers, we shall gain as lenders, buyers, and consumers. No great 
and general change can oceur without more or less of individual 
suffering ; but here the suffering will be incidental and comparatively 
easy to avoid, while the benefit will be great, immediate, and univer- 
sal. We do not pretend to anticipate with anything like accuracy 
the precise time required to complete the process of restoration; but 
we see no reason to doubt that it may be steadily continued until its 
final object is accomplished. 

13. There remains one weak point to be guarded against in our 
scheme, namely, the redemption of National bank notes. With a 
singular want of foresight and common sense, our National banks 
have been allowed to invest their whole capital in United States: 
bonds, and to deposit these with the Government as security for the 
notes which they issue. Of course this arrangement leaves no funds 
in their hands, either for the redemption of notes or for loans to their 
customers, except the money of their depositors and their own reserve 
profits. They may indeed lend their credit in the form of bank notes, 
but this credit they have no power to redeem. During the suspen- 
sion of specie payments these notes, being guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment, have floated about the country substantially on a par with 
greenbacks, and with scarcely a thought of redemption in any quar- 
ter. But when greenbacks begin to advance towards par, these notes 
must necessarily follow the same course. The greater part of them 
will no doubt continue to circulate ou an equality with greenbacks, 
and even with gold; but as we have seen, there will be times when a 
considerable portion of every elastic currency must either be redeemed 
in specie or withdrawn from circulation, which is equivalent to the same 
thing ; and while some of our larger banks may be already in a position 
to meet this contingency, it is certain that a large proportion, especially 
of the smaller ones, would prove utterly unable to do so. Yet the 
stress of such contraction is quite as likely to fall upon the weak as 
the strong, and though the currency itself, being guaranteed by the 
Government, might survive the shock, an extensive panic among de- 
positors and the insolvency of hundreds of banks might discredit and 
overthrow the whole system. 


It must be remembered, also, that with the return to specie pay- 
ment, free banking becomes established by existing laws; and with 
the multiplication and competition of new banks, which cannot fail to 
follow, the amount of circulation of existing banks will be continually 
diminished. It will become essential therefore, for many [and prob- 
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ably most] of the banks to cancel a considerable portion of their exist- 
ing notes, and realize in cash the bounds deposited in Washington for 
their security. But this will never be done voluntarily, so long as it 
can be avoided or evaded; and as the principal redemption of notes 
will of course take place at New York or other commercial centres, 
and through irresponsible agencies, much confusion and embarrass- 
ment would be likely to ensue. 

For all this, as we believe, there exists but one adequate remedy. 
Let the Government, which holds nearly all the capital of the banks, 
and all the security for their circulation, make the necessary pro- 
vision for its redemption. Let a bureau be forthwith established in 
connection with the sub-treasury at New York, where all National 
bank notes shall be redeemed in lawful money on presentation. Let 
the respective banks be notified, daily or weekly, of the amounts thus 
paid for their account, and if such amounts are not made good within 
thirty days, let a sufficient amount of the bonds held as security be 
sold, and the defaulting notes canceled. In this way both the con- 
venience of the public and the highest possible credit of the currency 
would be amply provided for, while the redemption of notes would be 
reduced to its minimum amount, and effected with the greatest possi- 
ble economy of specie. ‘The expense could easily be defrayed from 
the taxes already paid by the banks, which would otherwise be un- 
reasonably burdensome, after they shall have been compelled to pay 
their debts and relinquish their monopoly of credit. 

The subjoined sketch of a bill to be passed by Congress appears to 
embrace all the legislation necessary to carry out the scheme we have 
endeavored to explain and defend : 

14. Be it enacted, ete. 

Section 1, The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be pre- 
pared immediately, two hundred million dollars of legal-1ender notes, 
of the usual denominations, and in the usual proportions, payable in 
gold coin at the sub-treasury of the United States in New York, in 
monthly installments of five million dollars each, such payment begin- 
ning on the first day of January, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
and the date of such payment shall be conspicuously stamped on 
every note so issued. Each monthly installment of the said new 
legal-tender notes shall be offered at public sale to the highest bidder, 
in exchange for existing legal-tender notes, in the order of its date 
of payment, and ten million dollars of the said notes shall be issued 
in every calendar month, commencing as soon as the notes can be 
prepared, and coutinuing so long as any premium above par can be 
obtained for the same. When a premium can no longer be obtained, 
the said notes shall, after a delay of thirty days, be issued at par to 
all applicants in the order of their application, but the obligation to 
record and observe such order of application shall not extend to more 
than ten millions in the whole, before again offering the notes to 
public competition. And all notes received in exchange for said new 
issues of notes shall be immediately withdrawn from circulation and 
canceled. 
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Section 2. The Secretary of the Treasury, in connection with 
the Comptroller of the Currency, shall establish forthwith in the city 
of New York, a bureau of redemption, at which all circulating notes 
of National banks shall be redeemed on presentation, in lawful money 
of the Unirep Stares; provided, nevertheless, that whenever in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury the cash balance in the 
Treasury shall not be sufficient to render the continuance of such 
redemption expedient, such redemption may be temporarily discon- 
tinued. And such National bank notes, when redeemed, shall be 
promptly assorted, and their amount charged to the respective banks 
by which they were issued, and weekly notice shall be given to such 
banks to redeem the same. And whenever such bank shall fail to 
redeem such notes within thirty days of the date when notice is 
mailed in New York, it shall be lawful for the Comptroller of the 
Currency to sell a sufficient amount of the bonds held for account of 
such banks, and to make good their deficit at the bureau of redemp- 
tion. And all notes thus left unredeemed shall be forthwith with- 
drawn from circulation and canceled. 


SEcTION 3. From and after the passing of this act, all purchases 
of bonds by the United States ‘Treasury shall cease. 


And now, my friends, before closing this long and perhaps tedious 
essay, let me appeal, not only to you, but to every intelligent and 
thoughtful and honest citizen of our country, to unite in a firm 
resolve, and an urgent demand, that this disgrace, this gigantic 
wrong, this scandal, this abomination, shall come to a speedy end. 
If the scheme now proposed, or any other, cannot command the 
approval of the people, let the united wisdom of our ablest and most 
experienced merchants, bankers and financiers be called upon to 
devise a remedy, and that without delay. That the richest nation in 
the world should submit to prolonged and voluntary insolvency ; that 
the most thrifty and industrious of people should deprive themselves 
of one of the most essential instruments by which wealth is created 
and distributed ; that the nation most zealous of commercial suprem- 
acy should abandon the field, destroy her shipping, overthrow her 
commerce, and become voluntarily dependent for capital and credit 
upon her European rivals ; that the most democratic of nations should 
willingly subject itself to the basest of all tyrannies; that the 
descendants of those who fled from Europe for conscience sake 
should deliberately refuse to pay their just debts, and openly 
violate that divine law which declares “ just weights, just balances, 
and just measures shall ye have;” all this may seem incredible, 
and might, twelve short years ago, have been pronounced impos- 
sible ; but unhappily it is now a matter of history. As we would 
recover our fair fame among the nations, as we value truth and 
justice and honesty at home, as we would escape the tyranny 
of monopoly, reconcile capital and labor, avert the impending 
conflicts of classes, and perpetuate free institutions, let us see 
to it that this foul blot on our history be taken away at once and 
forever. 
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REFORMS IN THE CURRENCY. 


REPORT OF THE NEw YorK CHAMBER OF COMMMERCE. 


November, 1873. 


MEMORIAL.—7o the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled : 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York respectfully 
represents to the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Unrrep Sravres, that, in the judgment of this Chamber 
the time has come when a just regard to the commercial and financial 
interests of the country demands a return to specie payments, or the 
initiation of such measures as will lead to resumption at an early 
day ; that, with the least possible delay, the “ promise” of the 
Unirep Srares, given under the sanction of law, and enforced by a 
“solemn pledge,” should be made as good as the national bond, and 
honored at sight, as the other is paid at maturity. 

Your memorialists believe that the moment is propitious for such 
modifications of the banking law, and such other action on the part 
of Congress as may be necessary to enable the Treasury Depart- 
ment to enter upon the redemption of its legal-tender notes. 

For more than ten years the merchants of this city have suffered 
the inconveniences, losses and evils resulting from the use of an 
irredeemable paper currency ; waiting patiently the course of events, 
and the revival, on the part of the people at large, of better views 
than have hitherto prevailed. 

Your memorialists are fully aware that the popular will has been 
opposed to congressional action in the direction now suggested ; for 
the belief has been general, that the prosperity of the country and 
the advancement of its material interests depended upon the continued 
use of a circulating medium, which is wanting in every element of 
stability, and is found to be pregnant of evil to the national char- 
acter. 

The panic that recently swept over the land, leaving disaster and 
ruin in its track, like the fire of the prophet, has brought us face to 
face with the true and the false; and your memorialists indulge the 
hope that better views will follow the instructive and costly lessons 
of experience, and lead to nobler thoughts and higher aims. There 
is much of folly to deplore in the past, much of good to acquire in the 
future, and ‘“ wisdom is the principal thing.” 

In order to a correct understanding of the position now taken by 
this Chamber, of the difficulties supposed to stand in the way of 
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resumption, and of the manner in which they may be successfully 
met, your memorialists ask leave, in the outset, to state a few simple 
propositions, viz. : 

Ist. In all the principal commercial countries of the world, gold 
(or silver) is the accepted standard of value, not only in nations 
where debts are discharged with specie or its equivalent, but, equally 
so, in those where debts are not so paid ; for it is to be borne in mind 
that gold tests the value of paper money, precisely as paper money 
determines the value of the rags out of which it is made. 

The cost of convertibity, of exchanging one for the other, is the 
exact measure of depreciation, from whatever cause this deprecia- 
tion proceed, whether it be the disproportion of one to the other, or 
speculation or distrust. 

2d. In our own country, at the present day it is usual to speak of 
gold coin as demonetized. This is only partially true. Gold is used 
with us as money for the following purposes, and for some of these 
exclusively, viz.: For the payment of duties; for the payment of 
interest on the public debt ; in payment for many staple goods which 
are sold for gold, and, finally, tor liquidating the balance of trade 
with foreign countries ; and for these and other incidental uses, the 
available supply for many years has been inconveniently small, at 
times not exceeding one-half, one-third, or even one-quarter of the 
amount in the vaults of the Treasury. Hence gold has been the 
subject of unceasing speculation, to the manifest annoyance of busi- 
ness men. Calculations on the part of vendors of imported goods 
have been baffled by constant fluctuations; the wholesale dealer 
being afraid to hold his merchandise, fearing a fall in the premium on 
gold, and the retailer equally afraid to carry any considerable stock, 
for the same reason; and neither being able to transact business 
with satisfaction and profit, beeause of the perplexing uncer- 
tainty. Sales of exchange and sales of merchandise have been sub- 
ject to this law of change, not only from day to day, but from hour to 
hour. . 

3d. Hence gold is a necessity, not only as a standard of value, 
but because of the multifarious uses for which it is required as money. 
And it is not to be forgotten that the “ premium,” by which we 
describe the difference between paper money and gold coin, is due in 
part to speculation upou the extent of supply and demand, and partly 
to the distrust of every thing else which actuates the unhappy few 
who hoard it. 

4th. For all the uses above named, with one exception, gold coin 
would cease to be a necessity in the event of resumption, as all the 
national currency would stand on the same plane. For the single 
purposes of liquidating the balance of our foreign trade, from time 
to time, the use of gold coin would be indispensable; and it may 
be remarked, that what appears in our export tables as bullion 
for the last year, has consisted, most largely, of gold and silver 
bars. 

If the foregoing propositions be true, and they can hardly be 
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called in question, the main point to be considered, in contemplating 
a return to specie payments, is this, viz. : 


Whether the trade of the Unrrep States with foreign countries is 
in a condition to warrant resumption ; for, it is plain that there could 
be no resumption without redemption, and redemption cannot be 
continued so long as there exists in the public mind a reason for any 
important difference between gold coin on the one hand, and legal- 
tender and national bank notes on the other. 


In ordinary times the rate of exchange on ENGLAND is the criterion 
by which we determine the state of our foreign trade, whether it is 
for or against us; and although the times are extraordinary, your 
memorialists do not know why it does not afford a true solution of 
this problein, even now. The tables show a largely increased export 
of merchandise and uncoined bullion over previous years, chiefly the 
products of our industry, of our soil, and of our mines; while our 
country is surfeited with foreign goods. For more than a year, we 
think it may be stated, without fear of contradiction, that the great 
staples, sugar, tea, coffee and iron, have failed to realize cost and 
charges, and it is believed to be equally true of other imports gene- 
rally. The losses of our merchants and jobbers have been unprece- 
dentedly severe, and the prostration of trade, both on the seaboard 
and in the interior, is such as to forbid the hope or the fear of an 
early and considerable increase of our foreign trade inward. Prices 
of foreign goods, sold for currency, do not respond to the speculative 

value of gold, which operates as a barrier against imports, and, 
acting adversely on exchange, continues to draw bullion to this 
country. 


There will be less gold to be paid for duties, and less required for 
foreign goods in the year to come, than for many years past. But 
the advocates of an inflated paper currency will say that any treat- 
ment of this part of our subject (the balance of trade), which ignores 
the interest on our debt, and the expenditures of our countrymen 
abroad, must be considered imperfect, and this may be admitted. It 
is nevertheless fair to assume, that the large expenditures of the 
comparatively wealthy few who visit Europe annually are more than 
met by the little all of three hundred thousand immigrants that come 
to our shores every year. All that can certainly be known in regard 
to the coming requirement under both heads is this, that it will con- 
tinue to be about what it has been. The amount of gold required in 
years past to liquidate the balance of account between our own and 
foreign countries, is shown in numerous tables of statistics. After 
deducting the uncoined gold and silver—the product of our mines— 
the demand on the Treasury for coin to settle indebtedness abroad 
has been very moderate the past year. 


During this period the negotiation of American securities in EUROPE 
has been limited to a class of bonds of unquestioned character; and 
there is no good reason to suppose that such negotiations will be dis- 
continued, or proceed on a less liberal scale than of late. If it were 
possible to absolutely determine all such points to a nicety, the grave 
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financier, educated in the school of caution, would timidly point to the 
magnitude of our debt abroad as an insuperable obstacle to resumption. 
To the skeptic, the inflationist and the financier, there is this to be said : 
if because of our foreign debt—which would not have been so large 
had our statesmen and pecple been wise in time—we cannot resume, 
the thought of resumption may as well be dismissed from the American 
mind ; for, under any circumstances honorable to our people, our debt 
abroad is not likely to be less than it is, and it is far from unlikely 
that it will continue to increase. 

Your memorialists are not disposed to doubt the acumen of German 
and English capitalists who have bought American bonds, whether 
the issue of the Untrep States, of our own and other States, of our 
counties, cities and railroad corporations, since they have paid in 
currency for these various securities only what they are gradually 
coming to be worth in gold; always provided they have been bought 
with a careful discrimination as to quality. European countries 
are brought into nearness of communication with our own by 
steam and telegraph, and investments of foreign capital are as con- 
veniently made here as at home. Buyers are governed by two 
considerations : 


1st. The amount of interest to be earned ; and 


2d. By the confidence reposed in the character and integrity of our 
people. An attempt to resume specie payments, we have every 
reason to believe, will be met with favor, with sympathy and with 
support, wherever our obligations are held abroad; for, to the prac- 
tical European mind, it would be the best evidence which could be 
given of an upright intent, of an honest purpose. Any other de- 
cision of the momentous question would be injurious to our national 
character and prejudicial to our best interests. 

It has been shown, that while gold possesses the double character 
of money and commodity, and is necessary as a standard of value, 
the uses for it as money are manifold, and its retention in the country 
is all important, whether we resume specie payments or not. 

In the one case, with the balance of trade against the country, 
our gold reserve could only be maintained by a sufficient advance in 
the rate of discount, and contraction enough to limit the outflow ; or 
by contraction, pure and simple, if we are to abide the restraints of 
existing laws. 

On the other hand, with a continued suspension of specie pay- 
ments, an advance in the premium will be the inevitable result ; and, 
with one change suceeeding another, unceasing fluctuations in the 
value of every description of property are certain to follow. Prices 
in the East, in the West, and in the South, are obedient to a common 
law, which equally affects merchandise from the East and produce 
from the South and West. 

These preliminary observations naturally lead to the consideration 
of the important and practical question as to the power of the gov- 
ernment to redeem its “ solemn pledge,” and what amount of gold in 
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the treasury will suffice to begin and continue redemption of legal- 
tender notes. On this particular point, neither theories nor statistics 
drawn from political economists, and from other ages and peoples, 
can be received as a guide to just conclusions. 


For history does not afford a parallel to our country, so vast in 
the extent of its domain, so remarkable for its diffusion of intelli- 
gence, of wealth, and of all the comforts of life; so full of vital 
forces, and abounding in diversified industries and in the products of 
the soil. If we are to reason from analogy, the parallel must be 
drawn from some experience of our own, and the event is fresh in 
our memory. During the late war, a British statesman, high in au- 
thority, is reported to have said that the rebellion could not be put 
down, and he expressed an opinion that was very general in diplo- 
matic circles; but, through the courage and constancy of our citizen 
soldiers, it was put down, and the unity of the States re-established. 
The people once more are in quest of a great boon, the unity of our 
monetary system—the co-equality of gold, greenbacks and National 
bank notes. The way to the desired end is not through devious, in- 
tricate or circuitous paths, such as the soldier follows when he flanks 
his foe, but is by the direct and familiar path that leads to a well- 
known friend and ally. In the new encounter with cavil and doubt, 
the faith and the virtue of an intelligent people will again prevail. 
Meanwhile, all the forces in the field must be carefully utilized and 
skillfully handled. Whatever policy might have been judicious 
before, it is in vain to talk of contraction now, when three hundred 
and fifty millions of greenbacks, and three hundred millions of Na- 
tional bank notes are employed unceasingly to keep the wheels of 
an extended commerce in motion. The vantage ground we now 
occupy has been gained through many vicissitudes of fortune, and 
through much tribulation. We have reached the verge of success in 
bringing gold and currency to a par with each other, and it appar- 
ently needs but an announcement by the Seeretary of the Treasury, 
that legal-tender notes will be paid in gold at an early day, to annul 
the present difference between the two. 


When legal tenders are made as good as gold, will the people be 
less tenacious of them than now? Is it more probable that green- 
backs will leave all the diversified channels of trade and flow into 
the Treasury for redemption, than it is that the blood will forsake 
all our veins and remain in the heart? Are the people so ignorant 
of what concerns their welfare, as to forget that all are embarked in 
a common cause, and that unity is essential to stability in our mone- 
tary system? Ifthe people are rightly instructed by the press, and 
doubt and unbelief are not made to take the place of trust and 
hope, your memorialists are confident, that the amount of gold re- 
quired to perform the work of redemption is greatly over-estimated, 
and that all caleulations based upon the experience of small and 
thickly-settled countries, must necessarily be at fault. 


With an acknowledged issue of legal tenders, the banks have 
found it diffeult to draw from the circulation over five and twenty 
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millions in a time of most urgent need, With the liquidation that is 
going on, with the cessation of so many industries, we are about to 
enter upon new conditions, and money in the form of paper currency 
may become superabundant. It is impossible to forsee every con- 
tingency, and not easy to provide for the unforeseen. 


With the product of our mines, and a steady recuperation of 
strength from the duties on imports, the ability of the Treasury to 
sustain itself may safely be assumed. Our banks are always in peril 
if bold, bad men conspire against them. So are our cities, and so are 
all our possessions. But disaster comes to the bank more frequently 
from within than without, and the danger is increased rather than 
diminished by a suspension of salutary laws. 

Your memorialists would deem it most unfortunate if all the sacri- 
fices resulting from a great crisis should have been incurred in vain, 
and the golden opportunity to resume specie payments be lost. If the 
difficulties and uncertainties are numerous and surmountable now, 
when, and under what circumstances, can a favorable change be 
expected ? 

In the full belief that the propitious time has arrived (unless the 
country is to be engaged in another war), the following suggestions 
are presented for the consideration of Congress, viz. : 

Ist. That the purchase of United States bonds be suspended, if 
not already suspended by the force of circumstances. 

2d. That the redemption of United States legal-tender notes be 
commenced on the fourth day of May, but that the power of re-issue 
be continued. That the Sub-Treasury in New York be the appointed 
place, with liberty to the department to redeem at other points also, 
if convenient. 


3d. That provision be made for the funding of a portion of the 
greenbacks, if the addition of gold to the other money of the country 
should appear to render such a measure necessary. 

That the National banking law be amended in the following par- 
ticulars : 


By a more stringent requirement as to the reserve of 25 per cent. 
for the redemption of bank indebtedness, so that the whole shall be 
in legal-tender notes, and held by the respective banks throughout 
the Union. 

There are two practical defects in the existing law. Ist. In our city 
banks, gold coin is counted as a part of the reserve, whether it is or not 
the property of the bank, and sometimes when it is held as a special 
deposit. ‘This may satisfy the letter and not the spirit of the law. 
Again: a country bank is required to hold 15 per cent. of its in- 
debtedness, and three-fifths of this may be deposited in a city bank. 
The operation is this: country banks deposit, with one or more city 
banks, ten millions dollars. Three-fourths of this deposit are loaned 
out to the customers of the city banks, and twenty-five hundred 
thousand dollars (25 per cent reserve) is made to redeem sixty 
millions of indebtedness. 
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A uniform reserve of 25 per cent. held by the National banks 
throughout the country would give them strength at home and leasen 
the danger of failure whenever the Government undertakes the re- 
demption of its notes. If it is not in the power of 1,600 or 1,800 
banks scattered all over the Union to obtain so large an amount of 
greenbacks, it is not reasonable to fear that with a thousand good 
uses for money in their business and in their homes our citizens will 
part with it in sufficient amount to frustrate the beneficent end in 
view, merely to gratify a single purpose, and that an evil one. 

Your memorialists think it is quite as important that the banks 
should be supported by a strong reserve in greenbacks as it is that 
the United States Treasury should be sustained by a vast deposit of 
gold; but the restraints of law are most irksome to those who oppose 
specie payments in the one case, while the importance of the other 
is magnified so as to put it beyond the prospect of an early realiza- 
tion. 


To counteract erroneous impressions in regard to the amount of gold 
necessary to the liquidation of United States notes, the following 
extract is made from the bank statisties of the State of NEw York, 
from 1856 to 1858: 

Of which 
Liabilities. Capital. Specie. 
March, $ 235,737,114 -. $84,831,152  -. $ 17,946,432 
December, 1856, Q72,106.72R .. 100,025,798 .. 11,393,302 
June, ig OE ee 287,990,816 .. 103,954,777 -. 14,370,434 
December, “ .... .....---.. 252,467,866 .. 107,449,143) .. 29,313,421 
March, 1858,......--.-----. 268,715,378 2. 109,587,702 .. 35,071,074 


Secondly, a provision for the substitution of gold for greenbacks 
as a part of the reserve, whenever the success of redemption is fully 
assured, 


In conclusion, your memorialists, as citizens of the State of New 
York, animated by her lofty motto, have to regret that the usury 
laws of the State are not in accord with the spirit of the age ; and as 
citizens of the Republic, and jealous of its high renown they are 
deeply impressed with the belief that its monetary system is not in 
accord with the teachings of experience and the most enlightened 
views of political economy; and they urgently pray that Congress 
will give due heed to their present appeal, in order that our country- 
men may be enabled to pursue an honorable and successful competi- 
tion in foreign markets with the foremost nation of the world ; and, 
in attestation of the reasonableness of their prayer, your memorialists 
would invite the attention of your honorable bodies to the date and 
the spirit of the annexed resolve. 


Respectfully submitted. 
A. A. Low, 


Sam. D. BABcock. 
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millions in a time of most urgent need, With the liquidation that is 
going on, with the cessation of so many industries, we are about to 
enter upon new conditions, and money in the form of paper currency 
may become superabundant. It is impossible to forsee every con- 
tingency, and not easy to provide for the unforeseen. 


With the product of our mines, and a steady recuperation of 
strength from the duties on imports, the ability of the Treasury to 
sustain itself may safely be assumed. Our banks are always in peril 
if bold, bad men conspire against them. So are our cities, and so are 
all our possessions. But disaster comes to the bank more frequently 
from within than without, and the danger is increased rather than 
diminished by a suspension of salutary laws, 


Your memorialists would deem it most unfortunate if all the saeri- 
fices resulting from a great crisis should have been incurred in vain, 
and the golden opportunity to resume specie payments be lost. If the 
difficulties and uncertainties are numerous and surmountable now, 
when, and under what circumstances, can a favorable change be 
expected ? 

In the full belief that the propitious time has arrived (unless the 
country is to be engaged in another war), the Seenenring suggestions 
are presented for the consideration of Congress, viz. : 

lst. That the purchase of United States bonds be suspended, if 
not already suspended by the force of circumstances. 

2d. That the redemption of United States legal-tender notes be 
commenced on the fourth day of May, but that the power of re-issue 
be continued. That the Sub-Treasury in New York be the appointed 
place, with liberty to the department to redeem at other points also, 
if convenient. 

3d. That provision be made for the funding of a portion of the 
greenbacks, if the addition of gold to the other money of the country 
should appear to render such a measure necessary. 


That the National banking law be amended in the following par- 
ticulars : 


By a more stringent requirement as to the reserve of 25 per cent. 
for the redemption of bank indebtedness, so that the whole shall be 
in legal-tender notes, and held by the respective banks throughout 
the Union. 

There are two practical defects in the existing law. Ist. In our city 
banks, gold coin is counted as a part of the reserve, whether it is or not 
the property of the bank, and sometimes when it is held as a special 
deposit. This may satisfy the letter and not the spirit of the law. 
Again: a country bank is required to hold 15 per cent. of its in- 
debtedness, and three-fifths of this may be deposited in a city bank. 
The operation is this: country banks deposit, with one or more city 
banks, ten millions dollars. Three-fourths of this deposit are loaned 
out to the customers of the city banks, and twenty-five hundred 
thousand dollars (25 per cent reserve) is made to redeem sixty 
millions of indebtedness. 
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A uniform reserve of 25 per cent. held by the National banks 
throughout the country would give them strength at home and lessen 
the danger of failure whenever the Government undertakes the re- 
demption of its notes. If it is not in the power of 1,600 or 1,800 
banks scattered all over the Union to obtain so large an amount of 
greenbacks, it is not reasonable to fear that with a thousand good 
uses for money in their business and in their homes our citizens will 
part with it in sufficient amount to frustrate the beneficent end in 
view, merely to gratify a single purpose, and that an evil one. 


Your memorialists think it is quite as important that the banks 
should be supported by a strong reserve in greenbacks as it is that 
the United States Treasury should be sustained by a vast deposit of 
gold; but the restraints of law are most irksome to those who oppose 
specie payments in the one case, while the importance of the other 
is magnified so as to put it beyond the prospect of an early realiza- 
tion. 


To counteract erroneous impressions in regard to the amount of gold 
necessary to the liquidation of United States notes, the following 
extract is made from the bank statistics of the State of New York, 
from 1856 to 1858: 

Of which 
Liabilities, Capital. Specie. 
March, 1856, 22. 222... $23H.737,114  .. $84,831,152  .. $ 17,916,432 
December, 1856, Q7R,106.72R .. 100,025,798 .. 11,393,392 
June, 287,990,816 .. 103,954,777 .. 14,370,434 
December, “ .... ...-.-...- 252,467,266 .. 107,449,143 .. 29,313,421 
March, ba 263,715,378 2. 109,587,702 -. 35,071,074 


Secondly, a provision for the substitution of gold for greenbacks 
as a part of the reserve, whenever the success of redemption is fully 
assured. 


In conclusion, your memorialists, as citizens of the State of New 
York, animated by her lofty motto, have to regret that the usury 
laws of the State are not in accord with the spirit of the age; and as 
citizens of the Republic, and jealous of its high renown they are 
deeply impressed with the belief that its monetary system is not in 
accord with the teachings of experience and the most enlightened 
views of political economy; and they urgently pray that Congress 
will give due heed to their present appeal, in order that our country- 
men may be enabled to pursue an honorable and successful competi- 
tion in foreign markets with the foremost nation of the world ; and, 
in attestation of the reasonableness of their prayer, your memorialists 
would invite the attention of your honorable bodies to the date and 
the spirit of the annexed resolve. 


Respectfully submitted. 
A. A. Low, 


Sam. D. Bascock. 
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Be it enacted, &c., That in order to remove any doubt as to the 
purpose of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the 
public creditors, and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations 
of the law by virtue of which such obligations have been contracted, it 
is hereby provided and declared, that the faith of the Unrrep STaTEs 
is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the 
obligations of the Unrrep Srares not bearing interest, known as 
United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligations 
has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money, 
or in other currency than gold and silver; but none of the said 
interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be redeemed or paid 
before maturity, unless at such time as United States notes shall be 
convertible into coin, at the option of the holder, or unless at such 
time as bonds of the Untrep States, bearing a lower rate of interest 
than the bonds to be redeemed, can be sold at par in coin; and the 
Unirep Srares also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at 
the earliest practicable period for the redemption of United States 
notes in coin. 

James G. BLAINE, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice-President of the United States 


and President of the Senate. 
Approved March 18, 1869. 


U.S. GRANT. 


Minority Report of the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce. 
NOVEMBER, 1873. 


Whereas, “ Panic” is the prominent characteristic of great financial 
crises, and a panic always is fraught with peril,whether to the public 
assemblage, to the ranks of an army, or to a commercial community, 
being alike destructive of life and property; and, in its nature, is an- 
tagonistic to that faith in Gop and faith in man which is the principle 
and the prop of our religious and civil life; and 

Whereas, As the consequence of the late financial revulsion, a want 
of faith in the results of industry is manifest, and the merehant and 
the manufacturer, the capitalist and the laborer, suspend their va- 
rious enterprises and occupations, under a feeling of apprehension 
which threatens wide-spread poverty and distress; and this feeling of 
distrust is aggravated by eries of alarm, which are sometimes as 
wicked as they are groundless. Now, in view of all the untoward 
circumstances of the times, it becomes this Chamber to declare its be- 
lief in the following propositions: 
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First.—Its belief that time offers the only solution of existing diffi- 
culties—time to think and to act—time to work and to pay —time to 
sell and to buy—time to meet obligations in a spirit of mutual accom- 
modation. The law of safety demands time to clear the doors of 
egress —to check the spirit of impatience and disorder that would de- 
stroy the accumulations of years of prosperity, even as the crowd, in 
wild dismay, tramples down human life ;—time to repress the selfish- 
ness that beleaguers our banks, and hurries the faithless servant to 
the burial of “ his talent in the earth.” 


Second.—Its belief in our National banking system, which has 
withstood so well ‘one of the greatest financial crises the world has 
ever known;” bending, indeed, as the firmly-rooted tree bends to the 
furious gale, but standing now, as it stood before, firm and steadfast, 
the bulwark of our financial strength; albeit certain modifications 
may be thought necessary to give it elasticity and scope. 


Third.—Its belief that the lesson of the day is suggestive of econ- 
omy in the administration of affairs, both public and private; of di- 
minished revenues; of lower prices in every department of business, 
and, as a certain consequence, ere long, of an excess of unemployed 
money; and that this and other considerations point to a plain and 
obvious duty on the part of the Government and the banks, to accel- 
erate a return to specie payments, in order that the Josses resulting 
from a great crisis may not have been incurred without some com- 
mensurate good—a crisis which the opponents of a sound currency 
vainly hoped the use of irredeemable paper money would indefinitely 
postpone, if not wholly avert. 

Fourth.—Its belief that in failing to redeem United States legal- 
tender notes with gold, or to enact laws looking to this end, the Con- 
gress of the Unrrep StaTes has set an example before the people 
which has been pernicious in its influence, promotive of a general 
inflation, and fruitful of wide-spread demoralization. 

And, believing these things, the Chamber would respectfully in- 
voke Congress, when it again assembles, to cause, if need be, the 
purchase of United States bonds to be discontinued, and the applica- 
tion of the National gold reserve to the redemption of Treasury 
notes, according to the letter and spirit thereof—reserving neverthe- 
less, the power of re-issue. With the fulfilment of what thus appears 
to this Chamber as the paramount duty of our Government, the 
bankiug system of the country—resting, as it does on the public 
credit—would acquire and possess an clement of strength in the 
hundred millions of gold that would be added to its redemptive 
power, and there would be set at liberty, to a larger extent than now, 
legal-tender notes, to assist the National bank circulation in its 
monetary work. Therefore, 

Resolved, That in furtherance of their prayer, and animated by a 
reasonable hope, the Chamber of Commerce of the State of NEw 
York will memorialize Congress to early action, at its approaching 
session, in accordance with the views herein set forth. 
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FOREIGN MINTS AND STOCK EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. 


The Banker's Almanac for 1874, to be issued early in January, 
contains engraved views of the following public buildings, viz. : 

Mints.—I. Osaka, Japan. II. London. III. Paris. IV. San 
Francisco. V. Philadelphia. 

Stock Excuances.—VI. Paris. VII. Marseilles. VIII. Lyons. 
IX. Hamburg. X. Bremen. XI. Antwerp. XII. Ancient Pom- 
peii. XIII. National Bank, Copenhagen. 

It is proposed to procure, next year, others for the Banker's 
Almanac for 1875. In addition to the above mentioned the new vol- 
ume contains engravings of the latest coins of the United States, 
India, the Strait settlements, Ceylon, and Newfoundland. 


Hamburg.—Die Boerse, at Hamburg, was completed a short time 
prior to the great fire of 1842 (when 1,750 houses were destroyed). 
It forms a noble hall, 48 paces by 26, exclusive of the surrounding 
collonade. On the first floor are reading rooms, offices, &c., similar to 
Lloyd’s, London, and called the Borsinhalle. Here a stranger can 
be introduced to read the papers and journals from all quarters of the 
globe. It is also the seat of the Commercium, or Board of Trade of 
the Chamber of Commerce ( Handelsoericht), presided over by two 
lawyers and nine merchants as judges. Opposite this building ix the 
Bank of Hamburg. 

Paris.—The mint of France was built in 1771 and following years, 
and operations were commenced in 1775. The principal front is 300 
feet in length and 75 feet in height, and 348 feet in depth — [See 
description in full, pages 262-270, October number. | 

The ground plan includes eight courts, of which the central 
one, the most spacious, has two pedimented pavilions facing each 
other. The central arcade of the principal front leads into a vesti- 
bule adorned with twenty-four fluted Dorie columns. On the right 
is au lonic staircase; next is a magnificentysaloon called the Musee 
Monetaire, containing an immense collection of the coins of France 
chronologically classified, besides the medals struck on various public 
occasions, such as marriages, victories, ete. 

In this hotel are performed all the operations of coining, besides 
the assaying and stamping of the gold and silver for jewelers, etc., 
who are obliged by law to have every article stamped before it ean be 
sold. It is also the seat of the general administration of the coinage 
of the State. 

In the laboratory of the mint are two steam engines of. thirty-two 
horse-power, by which all the machinery of the establishment is 
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worked. There are eleven coining machines, one for gold, six for 
five-franc pieces, two fer two-frane pieces, and two for small coins. 
When they are all worked at once, they produce 1,500,000 franes 
per day. Although the mint is a fine specimen of architectural art, 
it cannot serve as a type for buildings for similar purposes, which 
must be constructed according to a more economical system and with 
better arrangements, says M. Cu. Morcorre, the present able 
Director. 

The coinage of gold from 1850 to 1872 amounted to 6,517,507,- 
385 frances. The coinage of silver during the same period was 
843,821,208 franes. 


San Francisco.—The new mint edifice which has been for some 
time past in course of construction at San Francisco is about com- 
pleted, and the work of fitting up the necessary machinery, fixtures, 
and apparatus, has been commenced under the supervision of a com- 
petent superintendent, and will, it is expected, be finished by the Ist 
of July, 1874. 

When completed, this will be one of the best appointed mints in 
the world, and will reflect much credit on Supervising Architect 
MULLETT, who designed it and under whose direction it has been 
erected. It was at one time considered unnecessarily large, but in 
fitting it up with a refining and coining capacity equal to the present 
demand it has been found necessary to oceupy the entire building. 


Lega TenpER.—It destroyed the obligation of the contracts on 
the part of debtors to pay coin dollars. While justifiable as the ex- 
ercise of a war power, and as one of the anomalies of war, (inter arma 
leges silent), its indetinite continuance, after the exigencies growing 
out of war no longer necessitate it, is no more defensible than con- 
tinued conseriptions, wilitary occupation and seizure, martial law. or 
suspension of habeas corpus. 

We plant ourselves first of all then here, on this perfectly impreg- 
nable position. The national faith is pledged. National morality 
requires the fulfillment of the nation’s promises “ at the earliest prac- 
ticable period.”— Scribner's Monthly Magazine. 


IRREDEEMABLE CUKRENCY.—Now an _ inconvertible currency, of 
variable and uncertain value, immensely increases the facilities and 
temptations to a vocation which thrives on uncertainties. That specie 
payments would put an end to such speculation, and its enormous 
evils, it would surely be chimerical to maintain. That it would abate 
them and the great loss to the industry and wealth of the nation 
caused by them, is undeniable—Scribner’s Monthly Magazine. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. The Scotch Banks and System of Issue, including Translation of 
Les Banques @ Ecosse. By 1. Wotowsxt. Post octavo. London, 
1873. 7s. 6d. 

II. Money, and how to make it ; comprising the History of Money— 
the general principles of money-making, with definite directions for suc- 
sessfully conducting nearly all kinds of business : 

The author has added: Money in the professions; 2. How work- 
ing men may make money; 3. Women’s part in making money ; 
4. A talk with boys about earning and saving money; 5. How 
parents should mould the money-getting desire in their children; 6. 
Suggestions as to lending money and the expenditure thereof. By 
H. L. READE. Octavo. 604 pages. 18s. London: TRUBNER & Co. 


III. Rartroaps.—Mr. Epwarp VERNON has compiled and edited, 
and J. B. Liprrncotr & Co., Philadelphia, have published, in ele- 
gant style, the American Railroad Manual for the United States 
and the Dominion, which contains full particulars of the mileage, 
capital stock, bonded debt, equipment, earnings, expenses and other 
statistics of railroads, as now built and in process of construction, 
together with a general railroad map of the States and Dominion, 
with individual maps of each State and Territory, and a brief history 
of the charter under which each road was originally constructed, and 


the various transformations or reorganizations through which each 
company has passed down to the present time. A more instructive 
or useful volume for railroad men, or, indeed for any one in quest of 
information on the transportation facilities of the country can nowhere 
be found. 


IV. Sttver AnD GoLtp.—An account of the mining and metal- 
lurgical industry of the Unrrep States, with reference chiefly to the 
precious metals. By R. W. Raymonp, Ph. D., United States Com- 
missioner of Mining Statistics, President of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Editor of Engineering and Mining Journal, 
author of Mines of the West ; American Mines and Mining ; Mines, 
Mills and Furnaces ; etc., ete. 1 vol. 8vo. With plates, $3 50. 


From the wheel of the potter, from the yet ruder shed of the brick 
moulder, to the noblest work of the sculptor; from the rudest scratch- 
ing of the soil to the highest triumph of scientific agriculture; from 
the first lesson in the dame schoo] to the master-speech of the great 
statesman in the senate; all that can enrich and ennoble a nation is 
bound together by the golden links of industry. No philosophy can 
be other than superficial, no statesmanship can be other than bar- 
barous, that is ignorant or negligent of the great natural laws that 
regulate the application of labor.—Edinburgh Review, October, 1873. 
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THE NEW COINAGE OF THE WORLD. 


I. The Coin Book of the World, with illustrations, octavo, 1872. 
J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia. 


II. The Banker's Almanac for 1873, with sixty-three engravings. 
New York, 251 Broadway. 


It has been justly remarked that “the coinage of a country speaks 
with unerring accuracy and truth; and so long as coins are extant, 
to bear witness to barbarity or refinement, rudeness or taste, ugliness 
or beauty, clumsiness or elegance,.we cannot, as in some other his- 
torical researches, be perverted by prejudice or deceived by igno- 
rance.” (Coin Book, page 4.) 

The brass and iron rings, regulated to a certain weight, were, many 
centuries ago, used by uncivilized nations as a currency. They are 
used to this day in the inferior money of the Chinese. The earliest 
coinage that can be traced, was made about the ninth century B. C. 
According to researches hitherto made, the Lydians are believed to 
have been the first people who used coined money—about 700 or 800 
years before the Christian era. Their example was followed by 
various States of GREECE; the earliest known Grecian coins being 
those of Aegina. 


The superstitions of the early centuries produced a decided influ- 
ence upon their architecture, their sculpture, their coinage, as well as 
upon their morals, their habits and their domestic conduct generally, 
Their “household gods” were images of beasts and birds, the sun 
and the moon, and of man in his most hideous shapes. 


The earliest mention, after the Flood, of the use of the precious 
metals, is in the history of ABRAHAM, who came back from E@ypt 
“very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” In Genesis (ch. xvii, 
13), one is spoken of as “ bought with thy money.” That gold and 
silver were early worked into trinkets, &c., may be seen in Genesis 
xli, 42), where PHARAOH put a gold chain around the neck of JOSEPH. 
It is probable that the Hebrews, before the Exile, had silver pieces 
of a definite weight. Jacos bought a field at Shalem “ for an hun- 
dred pieces of money.” (Genesis x xxiii, 19.) 

The earliest use of coins is traced by HERODOTUS, who wrote 484— 
406 B.C., (1 94) who says “the Lydians were the first nation to 
introduce the use of gold and silver coin.” (700-540 B. C.) Cyrus, 
King of Persita, demanded of the people that they “help him with 
silver and with gold.” (Ezra i, 2.) 


38 
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The gradual emergence from the rude conditions of a savage and a 
semi-civilized society was accompanied by extremely slow improve- 
ments in the mechanic arts. The coinage during the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era, to the times of ELIzABETH, 
of ENGLAND, kept pace with the inventive genius of each following 
century. The coins of the Phocians (about the fourth century B. C.) 
had the phoca or seal on their face. The gold mines of those days 
produced largely to Paiiip II and his followers. The coinage of 
GREECE attained full development in the days of Paitip, of Macr- 
pon. The earliest gold coins were issued in the first century before 
Curist. Silver was coined at Rome as early as 281 B.C. Copper 
coins were in use in the time of Curist; the penny being then the 
most common piece in use, and was in those days equivalent to one 
day’s labor. 

The silver coinage of the times of EpwArp III (1327-1377), were 
the penny, the half-penny, the farthings, groats and half-groats. The 
noble, half-noble and quarter-noble, in gold, soon followed. The 
days of the Reformation enlightened the world in its progress, and 
with it the coinage ; the shilling, crown and half-crown, the sovereign 
and the rial, soon followed. 

The management of the mint of BRITALN was first assigned to a 
Moneyer ; afterwards to a Cuneator; then to a Comptroller. In the 
days of Epwarp VI (1547-1553), a Vice-Treasurer of the mint was 
in office. 

The earliest coin traced to the British Isle was probably issued by 
one of the Kentish monarchs, who attacked CasaRr and was defeated. 
One of these specimens is held in London and bears upon it the 
letters SEGO, possibly for Seconax. The Romans maintained their 
possession of Brrrarn nearly four hundred years, and totally deserted 
the island about the middle of the fifth century. The early coins were 
known as the sceatta, penny, half-penny, farthing and styca; also, 
the mancus, the mark, the shilling, the thrimsa and the ora. 

A sceatta of EruiLeert I, King of Kent from the year 561 to 616, 
is the earliest Saxon coin now exhibited. This coin is also the only 
one discovered of the reign of EcGBERHT, who was emperor from 665 
to 674. His reign was followed by HLOTHARE in 674, and Eapric 
in 686, when shillings and pounds were menticned in the statutes of 
the realm. 

In the time of AETHELSTAN, 924-940, the punishment to a minter 
of false coins, or for the violation of mint laws, was that his hand 
should be cut off and fixed upon the mint. This monarch had mints 
at London, Norwich, Exeter, Southampton, York and Leicester. 
Eapwice, his nephew and successor, had mints also at Bedford and 
Hereford; followed at the close of the century by mints at Canter- 
bury, Derby and Ely. As the issue of false and light coins was not 
diminished by the penalty just named, the loss of sight was added to 
that of the hand in the year 1105, the coinage having become totally 
corrupt, which rendered necessary a total re-coinage. Even these 
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punishments were not sufficient to prevent the frauds, and guilty per- 
sons were punished by the church, by excommunication, &c. 

The mark was formerly an English coin, of silver, and in the 
tenth century was valued at one hundred pennies; in the year 1194, 
at one hundred and sixty pennies ; a valuation that was continued for 
several centuries. It was also a Scottish silver piece in the times 
of James I, (1603-1620); in value thirteen half-pence. It was a 
coin well known in SHAKSPEAR’s days. It was King JoHn who says 
(act 11, scene 2): 

“And this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.” 

In those haleyon days, when paper money was unknown, every 
one carried about his person sufficient small coin to meet the ordinary 
wants of the day. ‘There were no bankers then to hold the individual 
surplus capital of the merchant and tradesman. Coin was needed, if 
only for a cup of sack. It was Henry, Prince of WALES, who said to 
FaustaFrF (1. Henry IV, act 1, scene 2), when the robbery at Gads- 
hill was proposed : 

“ Yea, and elsewhere, so far us my coin would stretch; and, where it would not, 
I have used my credit.” 

Poor FatstaFF must have been reduced to an extremity when he 
swore to Prince HAL: 


“PU not bear mine own flesh so far afoot again, for all the coin in thy father’s 
exchequer.” 


The glorious pomp of war was sustained likewise by coins. It 
wes GLOSTER who exclaimed (2. Henry VI, act 1, scene 2) : 


“ What ! did my brother Henry spend his youth, 
His valor, coin, and people, in the wars?” 

The coins of old were, as in modern days, loaned out to grow by 
usury. Allusion to this is made in Timon of ATHENS, when ALCI- 
BIADES says (act III, scene 5) : 

“ While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest.” 

Sir Epwarp Coxe lays down the maxim that the materials of 
money should be either gold or silver. Up to his time there was no- 
coinage of copper, but in the reign of CHARLES I] (1665-1672), coins 
of copper were issued under certain restrictions. 

The coins, or metallic currency, of the ancient Britons (as stated 
by Casar,) were made of brass and iron. A limited number of coins 
of tin were made by James II, to aid him in his necessities (1685- 
1689). He also authorized coins made from gun metal and pewter. 

In SHAKsSPEAR’s Winter's Tale (act Iv, scene 3), it is AUTOLYCUS 
who placed an emphasis on the promise to pay in the king’s coin : 


“ But we pay them for it with stamped coin, not stabbing steel.” 


At various dates in ENGLAND the officers of the mint were of a 
privileged class. In April, 1644, it was ordered by Parliament that 
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the officers, ministers, moneyers, and laborers of the mint, should be 
exempt from jury duty and from arrest. The salaries of these offi- 
cers were, for several centuries, extremely low, and until the 
skill and ability of later days exacted and received more liberal 
compensation. In the thirty-fifth year of Henry III (1251), 
the mint warden’s salary was two shillings a day; the porter of the 
mint was satisfied with nine pence per day; the clerk also received 
nine pence, and the keeper of the dies had only six pence per day. 
In the reign of Epwarp IV (1461-1483), one person held the offices 
of comptroller, exchanger, and assayer of the mint, with a salary of 
£26 13s. 4d. per annum. 

By the year 1584 (ELizaberH), the master or treasurer had his 
pay augmented to £100 per annum. 

The punishment for forgery or alteration of coins was severe. By 
the Anglo-Saxon laws the guilty party lost his right hand ; if made 
too light by the mint officer, he was guilty of high treason. 

For centuries past the first artists of Eurorr have been employed 
in creating improved designs for the new coins and in the construc- 
tion of machinery for its creditable execution. Each monarch has 
endeavored to outdo his predecessor and to perpetuate his own pro- 
file to the reigns of his successors. The sovereign may say to his 
coin designer : 


“ This is the very coinage of your brain.” 


As was said by the Queen to HAMLEr (act 111, scene 4). The 
brain has been severely taxed for centuries to bring the coinage “ to 


a most prosperous perfection.” 


It is LoNGAVILLE, in Love's Labor Lost, who speaks of “ the face 

of an old Roman coin scarce seen.” 
_ It is in the Merchant of Venice (act u, scene 7), we hear “ They 
have in England a coin that bears the figure of an angel stamped in 
gold.” This was the noted coin known as the angel, which was first 
coined in the reign of Epwarp IV (1461-1483), and the angelet, or 
half angel, the former weighing eighty grains, value 6s. 8d., the latter 
one-half the weight and value. The angel had the archangel 
MICHAEL standing with his left foot upon the dragon, and piercing 
him through the mouth with a spear, the upper end of which termi- 
nates in a cross crosslet. The reverse of this coin had a large cross 
for a mast, with two (sometimes three) ropes fixed to the stern 
of a vessel. The sun and rose, which appear on other coins of 
Epwakrp IV, are the badge of the House of York. 

The coinage of the tenth and twelfth centuries became so debased 
by clipping and by the fraudulent light coins, that in the reign of 
Henry II, a.p. 1180, a Freneh artist by the name of PHILip 
AYMARY, a native of Tours, was brought over from FRANCE to cre- 
ate a reform. 

A new era has been produced in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the discovery of— 
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“* The cankered heaps of strange-achieved gold ”’ 


in the then remote regions of CALIFORNIA and of AUSTRALIA ; 
adding some two thousand millions in value to the thousands of 
millions formerly existing. Russ1a, the great producer of gold in the 
earlier portions of this century, and Mexico, the leading producer of 
silver until now, are both second or third-rate nations, in view of the 
more active yield of the Pacific slope and of the hills of AUSTRALIA. 


The marked change is in the coinage. In the fifty-four years of 
our own history, from the year 1793, when our own mint was crea- 
ted, to the year 1848, when the vast mineral wealth of CALIFORNIA 
was first made known, the aggregate coinage at the United States 
Mint and its three branches was about one hundred and forty-four 
millions, viz. : 

$ 72,623,929 
70,990,401 
1,145,555 

$ 144,759,885 

Now the mint records show that the coinage of the two years, 
1861-1862, was $ 148,717,424, and for the twenty-four years since 
the first product of CALIFORNIA was realized, the aggregate has been 
$ 1,021,489,645. 

In other words, the mint of the Unrrep Srares (including the 
Assay Office at New York) has produced from the year 1793 to the 
30th June, 1871, no less than $ 1,166,249,531 in gold and silver coin 
and fine bars, and in copper coins, viz. : 

Gold. Silver. Copper. Total. 
1793 to 1847. $72,623,929 .. $70,990,401 .. $1,145,555 .. = 144,759,886 
1848 to 1872.. 933,246,780 .. —«-78.085,652 .. 10,157,213 .. —_1,021.489,645 


79 years. $1,005,870,709 .. $149,076,053 .. $11,302,768 .. $1,166,249,531 


The activity of the Mints of the Unrrep Sates has been exceeded 
even by that of France, which produced in one year (1859) the 
enormous gold coinage of seven hundred millions in franes—equiva- 
lent to nearly 140 millions of dollars; while in the years 1867-1868 
the silver coinage of FRANCE was 242 millions of frances. For the 
sixteen years ending in 1870, the gross coinage of FRANCE was 
nearly six thousand million franes, viz. : 

In gold 5,299,850,740 francs. 
In silver é 566,020,242 


Total..... ,865,870,982  * 

The Royal Mint of London was, at the same times, busy in pro- 
ducing its sovereigns and shillings. In the fourteen years, 1858- 
1871, the gross coinage of gold in ENGLAND was about sixty millions 
sterling ; the heaviest year being that of 1871. 

Even these huge sums, it is reported, are exceeded by the recent 
coinage of the German Empire; the head of Napo.eon III being 
superseded, in many millions of coins, by that of WILLIAM. 
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The coinage has, in fact, assumed such vast aggregates and varieties, 
that it has now become a desideratum to record, from year to year, 
the history of the year’s results, for the information of the financial 
and commercial world, and also to present to the eye accurate delinea- 
tions of the various coins newly created by the leading nations of the 
world. ‘This latter feature is now initiated. The “ Banker’s Almanac 
Sor the year 1873,” published at New York, gives details of the coinage 
of ENGLAND, France, and the Untrep Sravres for each year since 
1848, and makes known to the world the faces of no less than thirty- 
three new coins of Evropr, the Unrrep States and JAPAN, Viz. : 
Japan, 9; England, 2; France, 4; Germany, 2; Russia, 1; Sweden, 
1; Deumark, 1; Spain, 2; Austria, 3; Italy, 2; Mexico, 1; Por- 
tugal, 2; Canada, 1; Netherlands, 1; Wurtemburg, 1. 

This feature, if extended from year to year, will soon make known 
to the world the changes which are now annually made by leading 
nations. We have now, for the first time in the history of the world, 
an accurate resumé of the workings of the great mints of Christen- 
dom, and of the remote Japanese. The originals of all these coins 
are nowhere to be seen in the world, except at one spot, and that the 
mint cabinet at Philadelphia. 

We may now refer to these important and interesting additions to 
the coins of the world, and place before the readers of this magazine 
artistic delineations of the new coins above mentioned, the prolific 
yield of the years 1869-1872. 


The Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, says of AUSTRIA: 


“As in other nations of Europe the coinage of this empire has 
been, during the last few years, in a state of transition, we might 
almost say of confusion. ‘There are three series of gold coins of 
different bases, and as many of silver, without respect to the differ- 
ences of device and inscription, growing out of the severance of 
HunGary from AvstrIA proper. 


“ They still coin the gold ducat and the quadruple ducat ; but they 
have recently discontinued the souverain, and introduced the four- 
florin or ten-frane piece, corresponding to the same coin issued in 
FRANCE and some other countries. 

“The fourfold ducat (vierfuche ducaten), or quadruple, is a beauti- 
ful and remarkable coin, and | wish to notice it particularly, because 
it fulfils certain conditions which have been heretofore spoken of, by 
which coins can be protected from the most dangerous kind of tam- 
pering or fraud. It has a larger diameter than our double eagle, and 
is of finer metal, and yet has less than halt the value of that coin. 
Of course it is proportionally thin. But this tenuity entirely sets at 
nought the cunning villany of sawing out the interior, and inserting 
a disk of inferior metal, by which a tew of our coins have been 
turned into frauds. If it be said that a thin coin cannot well bring 
up the devises in a coining press, these perfectly struck pieces fur- 
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nish a reply. On the other hand it must be allowed that there are 
advantages in having a good body for the coin, and it is not intended 
to argue the question, but merely to present the point in passing. 


“The last Annual Statement of Austrian coinage shows con- 
siderable activity, though not what we might expect from a rich 
and populous empire. This falling off appears to be true, at the 
present time, of all the Mints in Europe, except those of London and 
Berlin. 


“When Austrian rule extended over a part of IraLy there were 
five mints in the whole realm; now there are three, in Austria, 
HonGary, and TRANSYLVANIA. The coins struck in Hungary, 
though similar in denominations and value to those of AusTr1A, bear 
the language of the Magyars. 

“The new gold pieces, one marked eight florins, the other four 
florins, the latter alone having been struck so far, are intended as an 
offering to the scheme of international currency, being concurrent with 
the gold coins of France, BeLGrum, ITALY, and SwepeEn. It will 
serve a commercial, but hardly a domestic use in AUSTRIA, since it 
is not strictly on a par with four silver florins, but is to be rated by 
agreement of parties. The dueat series, also, is mainly for foreign 
trade. 

“Tt is surprising that Austria, and other German powers, still 
keep up the system of making billon coins; base mixtures of silver 
and copper, which look very well with their whitened surface when 
they first leave the mint, but soon acquire a mongrel hue, by no 
means so agreeable as mere copper. By far the largest part of mint 
work in AUSTRIA, in 1870, was upon these pieces of twenty and ten 
kreutzers. There is a very large profit on them, as compared with 
the whole florin piece. The latter is coined at the rate of ninety flor- 
ins to one kilogram of fine silver. The base pieces are at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty florins to the kilogram. This new proportion 
was introduced in 1868. 

“Tt is a curious fact that the thaler, or dollar, of the Empress 
Maria THERESA, originally bearing date 1780, has always been a 
favorite at the eastern ports of the Mediterranean, and for that 
reason has continued to be coined for that trade ever since. We 
have a fine specimen coined in 1871, but dated 1780. 

“Tt is worth while to notice for its bearing on an interesting contro- 
versy in mint legislation, in which strong minds have taken opposing 
sides, that in 1868 there was a coinage of some millions of this 
‘Levant thaler,’ mainly to supply the needs of the English army 
going to the Abyssinian war; not, indeed, to be spent in that far 
country, but at places along the road. Now, if it were the law in 
AUSTRIA to coin without charge, it would be an exhibition of liber- 
ality hard to account for, to help the British Government in that way, 
and not quite fair towards the opposite party in AFRICA. Yet we 
would be doing the same thing by making silver dollars to pass in 
Cun A and InpIA, and dimes for West InpriEs and SourH AMERICA, 
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and gold coin for any foreign use, without deducting something for 
the manufacture. ENGLAND is doing this, in sending her gold coin 
abroad simply as so much bullion, paying the cost of coinage out of 
her treasury, whereby she has indeed the honor of seeing her sov- 
ereign’s image and superscription in all lands, and of making a 
universal commercial currency. Still it is desirable and just to pro- 
mote the coinage of gold and silver by making the charge as light 
as possible.” 

Among the great commercial revolutions of the nineteenth century, 
and they certainly have exceeded in importance those of any previous 
century, the recent change in the coinage of JAPAN may be con- 
sidered as affecting more seriously the world than any other. It is 
mportant ina commercial aspect, perhaps more so in a social and 
religious sense. CHINA, after the lapse of a few centuries, opened 
a few of her ports to the shipping of certain nations. JAPAN, after 
twenty-six centuries (700 B.C. to 1858 A. D.), of almost utter seclu- 
sion, executed treaties in the years 1854-1859, whereby commercial 
relations with the UnrrTED STATES and GREAT BRITAIN were FOR 
THE FIRST TIME established. Now, at the end of a few years, this 
newly-acquired knowledge on the part of Japan has opened their 
eyes to the superiority of Christian nations on certain subjects, viz. : 
shipping, the coinage, &c. Now, in the year 1872, behold Japan, 
with a population over thirty millions (or about equal to that of the 
Unitep KrxGnom), adopting essentially the coinage of EUropE and 
the Unirep SraTes as the standard for the metallic currency of the 
Japanese. 

The silver yen is equivalent in size and fineness to our dollar. 
The fifty sen correspond with our fifty cents, and slightly depreciated 
or equal to our coin. The smaller silver coins of JAPAN are likewise 
depreciated, as is the case with our small coins. The twenty yen, 
the new gold coin, is within the smallest fraction of our twenty-dollar 
gold piece. Thus Japan, 130 degrees east, and CALIFORNIA, 120 
degrees west from Greenwich, are placed upon a level in their cireu- 
lating medium. 

Of the important changes in the mintage of Japan, the last Mint 
Report of the UNITED STATEs says: 

“ By one of those immense strides, which have signalized this 
country of wonderful progress, a new mint and a new series of coin 
have been established, taking rank with the foremost. The former 
Master of the Anglo-Chinese Mint at Hongkong has taken charge ot 
the Mint of Japan. It is all the more honorable to the government 
of that empire that it is ready to make use of aid from abroad so 
long ax it may be needed. 

“The gold and silver series are almost coincident with our own in 
weight and fineness, except the lower class of silver. There are 
five denominations of gold coin, and as many of silver. They 
have been thoroughly examined and tested by the proper officers, 
of this mint, and a detailed report upon them was made in May, 
1872. 
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“The gold piece of twenty yen is nearly parallel with our piece of 
twenty dollars. Under this are the denominations of 10, 5, 2 and 1 
yen. In silver there is the piece of one yen, or dollar, for commer- 
cial use, and not for home currency ; below this the 50, 20, 10 and 5 
sen, a word corresponding to cents. These four pieces are only 800 
fine.” 


AvstriA.—The present gold coins of AusrriA are the ducat, value 
$ 2.27; the sovereign, $6.72; and the new Union coin, $4.69. The 
silver coins in use are, the florin, worth 485 cents; new Union dollar, 
73 cents; rix dollar, $1.02; the seudo, $1.02. The florin for cireu- 
lation in HunGary is delineated below. 


Florin of Austria (Hungary). Silver, 1869. 


Weight, .397. Fineness, 900. Value, $0.48.5. 


The latest gold coin of AusrrRr1a is known as the four ducats, with 


the head of Francis JosErH; value in United States currency, 
$9.13; its fineness is 986-1000. The souverain is no longer coined, 
but is sueceeded by the four florin (or ten franc) piece, corresponding 
to the same coin of FRANCE. 


Four Ducats of Austria. Francis Joseph. Gold, 1871. 


Weight, .448. Fineness, 986. Value, $9.13. 


The latest silver coin of AUSTRIA was issued by order of FRANCIS 
JOsEPH in 1871, under the title of the Union-Thaler; valued by our 
mint at 73 cents. The following is a fac-simile : 

39 
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Union-Thaler of Austria. Francis Joseph. Silver, 1871. 


Weight. .596. Fineness, 900. Value, $0.73. 


The weight herein mentioned and in future delineations in this 
article, expresses the weight of a single piece in fractions of the troy 
ounce, carried to the thousandth. 


CanavAa.—The year 1871 produced a recoinage of the fifty cents 
of CANADA, with the head of Vrcrorta. This coin is issued at a 
reduced weight, being worth in our currency, only 47 cents. 


1871. Canada. Fifty Cents. 


Weight, .375. Fineness, 925. Value, $ 0.47.2. 


This like all the coins prepared for circulation in CANADA is pro- 
duced at the Royal Mint, London. 

According to an edict of the Emperor of Acsrrra, in March, 
1870, “ Instead of the gold crowns and half crowns, the gold pieces 
hereafter coined shall be of 8 guldens, equal to 20 franes gold; and 
4 guldens, equal to 10 franes gold. The 8-gulden piece shall have a 
diameter of 21 millimeters, 6.45161 grams in weight, and .900 fine 
gold and .100 copper. The gold coin of 4 guldens shall be 19 milli- 
meters in diameter, 3.22580 grams in weight, and .900 fine gold and 
-100 copper. 

Hence the mint-pound, or half kilogram, containing .900 fine gold 
and .100 copper, will give 774 pieces of 8 guldens, or 155 pieces of 4 
guldens.” 

DenMARK.—The latest coin that has reached us from DENMARK, 
is the two rigsdaler of CurisTI1AN LX, approaching our coined dollar, 
and worth $ 1.10. 
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Two Rigsdaler of Christian IX. Silver, 1868. 


Weight, .927. Fineness, 877. Value, $1.10.7. 


The principal gold coin of DenMARK is the ten-thaler piece, worth 
at our mint $7.86. The other coins in circulation are the Frederick 
dor, (16s. 10d. sterling in value); silver specie dollar, (4s. 6d.) ; rix 
dollar, (2s. 3d.) ; mark, (44d.) and skilling, (about one farthing Eng- 
lish money). The rix dollar is divided into 6 marks of 16 skillings 
each. 


France.—The new Republic of France has discontinued the 
head of Napotron I, and of Naporeon III, in the coins since the 
year 1870. The new specimens of the Frane are intended to keep the 
people in mind of “ Liberté, Egalité and Fraternité.” The foilowing 
is the latest specimen of the France, issued in the year 1872. 


neo ed 
Strid tae 


Weight, .160. Fineness, 835. Value, $0.18.2. 


The new motto of the Republic is plainly seen on all the new 
silver coins, with a representation of a head of Liberty. The follow- 
ing is an illustration of the half frane, known in trade as fifty cen- 
times, where the same characteristics prevail. 


Half Franc. Silver, 1871. 


Weight, .80. Fineness, 835. Value, $0.9.]. 
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The fineness of the above coins is a trifle below that of the five 
franes and of the UNITED STATES small silver cvins. 

The new five frances is 900-thousandths fine, which is the standard 

9 ; : A a 

of the U.S. gold coins. In the new coins of the Republic there are 
three figures inserted, to represent Liberte, Egalite and Fraternite. 
The weight is four-fifths of an ounce, and the value, at our Custom 
House, ninety-eight cents. 


Five Francs of the Republic. Silver, 1871. 


Weight, .800. Fineness, 900. Vaiue, $0.98. 


The present five franes was coined at Bordeaux, during the inva- 
sion of Paris by the Germans. There was no gold coined in 
FRANCE since the war of 1870. The frane, as a coin, was first used 
in the reign of Henry III, about the year 1575, of the value of 20 
sols, or sous, each. It was disused afterward, and was a synonym 
for livre. The frane was again brought into use by Napo.ron I, 
in the year 1803, and has since maintained its place as the leading 
coin of FRANCE. 

The two-frane piece of the new Republic bears legends similar to 
those of five franes and one france, and maintains fully the high 
reputation of the French mint. 


Two Frencs of the Republic. Silver, 1872. 


Weight, .320. Fineness, 835. Value, $0.36.4. 


GERMANY.—The immense sums of coined gold transmitted by 
FRANCE in payment of the indemnity, serve to keep the German 
Mint actively at work in decapitating NAPOLEON III and substituting 
WittramM. Of the changes going on in GERMANY, the recent mint 
ieport of the UNITED STATES says : 
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“The new gold coins of the German Empire are the pieces of 
twenty marks and ten marks, at the rate of 125.55 pieces of ten 
marks to be coined out of one mint pound {half kilogram] of gold, 
nine-tenths fine, the larger piece in proportion. ‘This makes the 
piece of twenty, marks to weigh 7.965 grammes, or 122.92 grains 
troy ; and its value, $ 4.76.2. (‘Ten marks, $ § 2.38.1] 
* This does not harmonize with any system, English, French, Aus- 
trian, or American, and seems to be a declaration against international 
standards. 


“A very large issue of this money has commenced, the material 
for which is in a great degree derived from the melting down of coins 
which lately bore the head of Navoteon. A change i in the balance 
of trade, or the influx of Germans, may bring this coin to us in 
—— At present we must be limited to specimens. 

“It may seem a small matter, and yet it is significant, that this 
new money displays the effigy of the Emperor w ithout the wreath of 
laurel on the brow. It was there recently, while he was KiNG oF 
Prussia. But the change of State seems to have brought with it an 
advance in popular ideas. Monarchs are not so far above their sub- 
jects as formerly. Indeed, it is stated that the new coining die was 
engraved with this ancient mark of distinction on one hand, and 
subjection on the other; but the Emperor ferbade its use, and 
insisted on appearing without crown or laurel. 


“It is plainly the intention that both gold and silver shall be legal 
tenders in all payments. Yet the two do not fit neatly together. The 
piece of ten marks is to be equal to 34 silver thalers, or 5% florins of 
SoutH GERMANY, or 8 marks 54 schillings of Hamburg. "That. rate 
makes the Prussian thaler equal to 71. 46 cents [gold | of our money 
which is just about what it would be worth in gold in the bullion 
market in Lonpon. 


“The proposed new coinage charges on gold, when reduced to 
intelligible terms, are about 7 : ‘of 1 per cent. for twenty mark pieces, 
and 3 for ten mark pieces.’ 


The mark had maintained a circulation in Brrrary and on the Con- 
tinent for many centuries. It was a Danish mode of computation, 
and was probably introduced into Brrratn in the ninth century. It is 
mentioned in a treaty between King ALFRED, of Brivrary, and 
Gururwn, the Danish king, about the year 878. The following is a 
fac simile of the new twenty marks of GERMANY. 


Twenty Marks. William. Gold, 1872. 


Weight, .256. Fineness, 900. Value, $4.76. 
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The marks mentioned in the treaty of 878 were of gold. There 
was also a silver mark early in the tenth century, estimated at one 
hundred pennies in value; and in the year 1194 (RicHarp I) at one 
hundred and sixty pennies, or thirteen shillings and four pence. 


The new coin above of the German Empire is tccompanied by 
the ten marks of gold, as follows : 


Ten Marks. William, Kaiser. Gold, 1871. 


Weight, .128. Fineness, 900. Value, $2.38. 


The latter is coined at the rate of 125.55 pieces out of one mint 
pound (or half kilogram) of gold, nine-tenths (900-1000) fine. 
These coins do not assimilate with other new coins of the Continent. 
A large issue of this commenced last year, the material for which 
is the bullion and coin lately transmitted by FRANCE on account 
of the indemnity to GERMANY. 


Great Brirain.—While the Royal Mint, in London, has been 
actively employed since the year 1848, in producing gold and silver 
coins to the extent of one hnndred and twenty-three millions sterling, 
the mint at Sydney, N.S. W., has produced no less than twenty- 
eight millions sterling. A new mint has been established at Mel- 
bourne, AUSTRALIA, to obviate a previous necessity of sending 
their gold to London, for coinage. 

Of the British coinage we learn from the Annual Mint Report of the 
Unirep Svatks: 

“Until recently no official Annual Report of Minting operations 
was issued, but now there is such a document containing much val- 
uable information, not confined to the amount of British moneys. 
‘The Mint officers are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of improve- 
ment. 

“The Mints of Sydney and Melbourne; in AvsTRALIA, con- 
tribute largely to swell the aggregate of gold coin. ‘The last named, 
which is near the gold fields, has recently gone into operation. 
Engraved views of the interior of this Mint, which have lately 
reached us, evince perfection of art and completeness of arrangement. 
We are surprised, unreasonably, of course, at such results in what 
was regarded as the end of the earth only a few years since. 

“The Anglo-Indian Mints of Caleutta and Bombay, show, by 
their annual reports, much activity and a large amount of work, 
especially in silver. Great system is manifest, and the average fine- 
ness is identical with the legal standard, or as nearly so as can any- 
where be shown.” 
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The Sovereign. 1872. 


Weight, .256.6. Fineness, 916.5. Value, $4.86. 


The origin of the sovereign, as a coin, is traced back to the year 
1489, three years before the discovery of AMERICA. In that year the 
Master of the Royal Mint was ordered to make a new money of 
gold according to the print and form of a picce of lead annexed to 
the patent. The coin to be double the weight of the Royal—a coin 
then in use. ‘Twenty-two and-a-half of the new piece to be coined 
out of the pound weight in the tower. 


The St. George Sovereign. 1872. 


Weight, .256.6. Fineness, 916.5. Value, $4.86. 


The Half Sovereign followed in the year 1504, in the reign of 
Henry VII. At that period were current the English coins named 
ryal, half ryal, the fourth part of a ryal, the half angel. The smaller 
coins used in change were the groat and the half groat. 


Irary.—The last coin of the Pope is known as the two lire, issued 
in 1869, and worth, in our currency a little over thirty-six cents. 


Two Lire of Pope Pius IX. Silver, 1869. 


Weight, .320. Fineness, 835. Value, $0.36.4. 


The head of Pope Pius IX, is conspicuous, with the legend Stato 
Pontificio. The Papal coinage ceased in the year above named. 
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The coin currency of ITAxy is now the twenty lire of gold, worth 
$3.82; the five lire of silver, worth 98 cents; and the silver lira (of 
a reduced fineness), worth 18 cents. The five lire presents the head 
or Victor EMANUEL, and the legend ReGno p’ Ivara. 


KINGDOM OF ITALY. Five Lire. Victor Emanuel. Silver, 1869. 


Weight, .800. Fineness, 900. Value, $0.98. 
The coinage of IvALy, in former centuries, is amply illustrated by 
writers of note, viz.: ARGELATI, 1759; BELLINI, 1755-1779 ; CARLI- 
Russi, 1754; FIoRAVANTI, 1734; and ZANETTI, 1789. 


Mextco.—The Republic continues to coin the dollar, called there, 
the peso, with a value in our currency of $ 1.064, of which the 
annexed is a fac-simile: 


Peso (or Pollar) of the Republic. Silver, 1869. 


Weight, .867.5. Fineness, 903. Value, $ 1.06.5. 


The peso is equivaient to the piastre of eight reals. We have no 
recent official data of the extent of the coinage in Mexico. 


NETHERLANDS.—The guilder maintains a large place in the coin 
currency of the NeTHertANbs. The gold piece known as 10 guil- 
ders, is worth, at the United States Mint, $3.97, a fraction above 
the twenty frances. The 24 guilders is the leading silver coin of the 
country. 
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Two and achalf Guilders. William III. Silver, 1869. 


Weight, .804. Fineness, 944. Value $1.03. 


The last specimen of 24 guilders is dated 1869, with the head of 
Witt1AM IIT, valued at $ 1.03 at our mint, or about forty cents per 
guilder. 


PortuGaL.—Among the recent contributions to numismatic science 
is the gold coroa of PoRTUGAL, or 5000 reis, equal to $5,804 of our 
metallic currency. This is issued with the head of Lupovico I. 
The following is a fac-simile : 


Gold Coroa or 5000 Reis. 1871. 


Weight, .308. Fineness, 912. Value, $5.80.5. 


The silver coin issued in 1871, as 500 reis, has a value of forty- 
nine cents of our money, being valued more commercially than it is 
when melted at our mints. It preserves a due relation to the gold 
coin above; it should be, with us, worth about fifty-eight cents. 


500 Reis of Portugal. Silver, 1871. 


Weight, .400. Fineness, 912. Value, $0.49.6. 
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The coroa, or 5000 reis, is just equal to the gold coroa of Portu- 
GAL. There are current in PorTUGAL gold coins of 4800 reis, 5000 
reis, and 8000 reis. The chief silver coins are the testa (100 reis) ; 
the crusado moro (486 reis), and the milrei, or dollar, 1000 reis. 


Rvuss1A.— But slight changes have been effected in the coinage of 
Russa of late years. The silver piece of twenty copecks was largely 
issued in the year 1870, according to the annexed engraving : 


RUSSIA. Twenty Copecks. Silver, 1870. 
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Weight, .11.2. Fineness, 875. Value, $0.13.3. 


There are still in use the five rubles of gold, value 16s. 48d. ster- 
ling. The only other gold coin of Russta is known as the ducat. 
Besides these is the silver ruble, value 3s. 23d., or 79 cents four- 
tenths of our money; also, the silver poltina, or 50 copecks, value 
about 40 cents, and the silver pieces of 25 copecks, 20 copecks, 15 
copecks, 10 copecks, and 5 copecks; a platina coin of six rubles, 
value about $4.70; and platina ducat, value about $2.35. 

Platinum is no longer used by their mints. The smaller silver 
coins have an obvious reduction in weight, and are more used as 
tokens. Their mint values being below the legal standard, as with 
the small silver coins of the UNiTED States. Russ1a produces gold 
annually about four millions sterling in value, or twenty millions of 
dollars. 

Spain.—The new coins of Spain show the important political 
changes of that country. The new five pesetas of 1871 have the head 
of AMADEO, who has already abdicated, leaving his effigy among the 
silver currency of the people. This coin approaches in value the 
silver dollar of the Unrrep STATEs. 


Five Pesetas of Amadeo I. Silver, 1871. 


Weight, .800. Fineness, 900. Value, 40.98. 
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Besides the new silver coin of AMADEo, the Spanish mint is 
represented by the five pesetas, having the full length recumbent 
figure of Republican Sparn stretched from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar. 


Five Pesetas of the Republic of Spain. 1870. 


Weight, .800. Fineness, 900. Value, $0.98. 


This was replaced in 1871-2 by the coin of AmapEo. This, in 
turn will soon be relinquished for another coin of the new Republic. 
The five-frane piece of FRANCE circulates freely in SPAIN. 


SwepEn.—A new gold coin, under the name of the Carolin has 
been issued by SWEDEN, equivalent to ten francs, according to the 
French standard. The latest coin of the Swedish Mint is the four 
riksdaler (or specie daler) represented by the following engraving. 
It has the head of Cart XV, and is worth $ 1.114 at our mint. 


Sweden. Four Riksdaier. 1870. 


or Specie Daler of Sweden. 


Weight, 1,092. Fineness, 750. Value, $1.11.5. 


The gold ducat of SWEDEN is worth, at our Custom House, $ 2.225. 
Their gold carolin is worth, at our mint, $1.915. Sweden produces 
gold and silver in small sums only. Its iron is of the most noted 
quality. It produces also lead, nickel and zine. 

WorremBerG.—The double thaler of 1869, of silver, is considered 
one of the finest specimens of modern coins. 
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Doub!e Thaler of Carl, Koenig. Silver, 1869. 


Weight, 1.190. Fineness, 900. Value, $ 1.46. 


This kingdom and others having been lately absorbed into the 
Empire of GERMANY, their distinctive coinage has ceased. Thix 
piece is inserted for its rare beauty, and as a memento of the past 
condition of those States. 

Of the smaller German States there were recently issued various 
specimens in silver and copper, viz.: in Bavaria, Baden and Hanover. 

The last Annual Report of the Mint of the Unrrep STATES says cf 
these new issues: “They are chiefly interesting for two reasons : 
That this is the last of them on account of being merged in the new 
empire, and that they are such perfect specimens of the minting art. 
In this latter respect they must claim the victory over the coins of 
much larger countries. Perhaps their mints have so little to do that 
they can afford to do it as ifa prize awaited them.” 

Those who wish to examine more closely the engraved fae-similes 
of the new coins of JAPAN will find nine of them fully illustrated in 
the “ Bankers’ Almanac tor 1873,” before referred to. We present 
herewith an illustration of the largest. 


Japan. Gold Coins. Twenty Yen. 


Weight, 1.072. Fineness, 900. Value, $19.94, 


The Sun and the Dragon are conspicuous emblems in these coins. 
The Sun represents Japan, the Dragon represents the Imperial 
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Power. The legends on all the coins are “ The Great Sun Rising,” 
and “ Third Year of Peace and Enlightenment.” Then follow the 
name and value of each coin. 

The five yen gold coin annexed is one-fourth the value of the new 
coin above shown.. 


Five Yen of Japan. 1872. 


Weight, 268. Fineness, 900. Value, $4.981/. 


The yen of JAPAN approaches in value and size the silver dollar 
of the Untrep States. The figures nearly resemble those of the gold 
coin above represented. 


Japan. Silver Coins. One Yen. 1872. 


Our half dollar is approached in size and weight by the filty sen, 
(now given); the standard being 800 fine, instead of 900. 


Fifty Sen. 1872. 


Weight, 402. Fineness, 800. Value, $0.44.6. 
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The relative values of the new coins of JAPAN, illustrated in the 
Banker’s Almanac, are as follows: 


JAPAN. 

Weight. Fineness. Value. 
Silver. .866 - 900 .... 1.00.8 
Fifty Sen e -402 800) 2... (0.44.6 
Twenty Sen ae 160.8 .. 800 ..<. O18 
‘Ten Sen i -80.4 e800 2... = 0.08.9 

bs 40.2 - SO .... 6.05 

Twenty Yen Gold. 1.072 900 .... 19.94 
Five Yen 268 -- 900 .... 4.985 
Two Yen ee -107 SS. eee 1.99.4 


re 


One Yen ° ee ocos GOO .... O85 

To return to the Continent of America. It is interesting to 
record the accumulations of gold and silver in the Pacific States. 
CartrorstA has deposited 642 millions of gold for coinage, besides 
unnumbered millions that have been produced and exported through 
private hands. Montana, $20,825,103; CoLorapo, $ 21,452,964 ; 
Ipano, $17,433,205; OREGON, $11,596,843; NevADA, 39,550,148 
(mainly silver); Arizona, Uran, New Mexico, Dakota, Wyo- 
MING, each contributes to the uncounted heaps of precious metals now 
in course of distribution and waste. 

The mint of the Unrrep States was established at Philadelphia 
by act of April 2, 1792. The coinage of the first three years was 
only $453,541, and to the close of the century, only two and a-half 
millions. The coinage of any one year did not exceed one million ot 
dollars until the embargo year of 1807. In the year 1826 it exceeded, 
for the first time, two millions of dollars. In 1827 it reached a little 
over three millions. In 1834 it exceeded seven millions; in 1843, 
eleven millions; and in 1847 it was over twenty-two millions. 

The first branch of the mint was established at New Orleans, year 
1838, followed by branches the same year at Charlotte in Norru 
Carotrya, and Dahlonega in the State of GzorG1a; both States 
being at that time the largest gold-producing States of the Union. 
No further branches were proposed until the gold of CaLtrornta be- 
came so abundant that a mint at San Francisco was created in the 
year 1854, and an assay office at New York in the same year. The 
importance of the former is illustrated by the fact that the operations 
there have been larger than at the parent mint in the last twenty 
years. The development of the mining regions of Montana, Coio- 
RADO, and IpAno led to the establishment of branch mints at Denver 
in 1863, at Carson City in 1870, and at Boise City in 1872. 

The first accessions of gold from CALrrornta were shown in the 
years 1849-1850, from which time the deposits of American gold and 
silver rapidly increased until the year 1861, when the coinage reached 
its maximum, $ 83,693,767. Since that time the annual coinage has 
ranged from twenty-four to sixty-five millions; the reduction being at- 
tiibuted to the fact that gold was more freely exported in a crude state 
or in bars. ‘To June 30, 1872, the gross coinage was $ 1,216,789,416, 
viz.! 
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The first director of the mint of the Unrrep States was Mr. 
Davin RiTrENHOUSE ; others followed at the dates named below : 


List of Directors of the Mint of the United States. 

Names. Date of Appointment. 
David Rittenhouse............-....-. April 14, 1792. 
Henry William De Saussure y 8, 1795. 
Elias Boudinot October 28, 1795. 
Robert Patterson January 17, 1806. 
Samuel Moore y 15, 1824. 
Robert M. Patterson................ May 26, 1835. 
George N. Eckert 30, 1851. 
Thomas M. Pettit Apri 4, 1853. 
James Ross Snowden June 3, 1853. 
James Pollock ‘ .. May, — 1861. 
William Millward * October, — !866. 
A a April, = — 1867. 
James Pollock fF x0... <..2 20.008 0256 May, — i869. 
H. R. Linderman (Washington)... ... - Mareh, — 1873. 


An important change in the management of the mint was effected 
in February, 1873, by a removal of the office of director from Phil- 
adelphia to Washington, as a branch of the treasury ; the appoint- 
ment of director being given to Mr. H. R. LinpERMAN, who had been 
director of the mint from 1867 to 1869; the operations at Philadel- 
phia being still under the control of the former officers. 

Under the new regime a new coin has been created, under the act 
of Congress of 1873, entitled the trade dollar, which is now in use 
for export to CuINa, Evropr, and other portions of the world. It 
has for its obverse a female figure seated on a bale of cotton, and ex- 
tending the right hand, grasping an olive branch, toward the open 
sea. In the left hand is a scroll bearing the word “ Liberty,” and at 
the base of the device is the motto, “ In God we trust.” The date 
of the coinage (1872) appears upon the obverse, together with the 
halo of thirteen stars. The reverse is the figure of an eagle, with 
the inscription “ Unirep States oF AMERICA,” and the motto 
“FE Pluribus Unum.” The weight and fineness, with the words, 
“Trade dollar,” are also inscribed on the reverse. 


Iss 


me 
oF te 


*Not confirmed. t Re-appointed. 
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While some of the older mining regions of CALIFORNIA are pro- 
ducing less than formerly, the later fields are more productive than 
before. Nevapa is exceedingly rich in silver. The Director of the 
mint at Carson City reports in 1872: 


“The past year’s experience on the Comstock lode has established 
a point upon which there had been hitherto some uncertainty in the 
public mind, and some among experts in mining matters, viz., that in 
the deeper workings of the mines deposits of ore are reached even 
more extensive and rich than are found nearer the surface. This 
has created greater faith in the permanence of the lode, and greater 
confidence in exploring and working it. The developments in the 
lowest levels of some of the prominent mines, at a depth of fifteen 
hundred feet, have given a fresh impetus to work upon the lide. 
Many partially prospected claims upon which work had been for 
some time suspended have again been opened; new and extensive 
hoisting machinery provided, and some are already showing veins of 
pay matter.” 


The vast increase in the coinage since 1848-9, is more fully shown 
in the annexed summary. 


COINAGE OF THE UNrrep States, ‘TWENTY-FOUR YEARS. 


Year. Gold. Silver. Copper, Total. 

1348 -- $3,775,512... $2,040,050... 864,158 --. = 5,879,720 
1849 = 9,007,761 .-. 2,114,950 --- 41,984 ... 11,164,695 
1850 : 31,981,738 ... 1,866,100 -.. 44,467 ... 33,892,305 
1851 62,614,492... 774,397... 99,635 ... 63,488,524 
1852 56,846,187 =... 999,410... 50,630 ... 57,896,227 
1853 a 55,213,907 -- 9,077,571... 67,060 ... 64,358,538 
1254 as 52,094,595 ... 93,619,270. 42,638 -- 60,756,503 
1855 en 52,795,457 -- 93,901,245 -.. 16,030... 56,312,732 
1556 59,343,365 .-. 5,196,670 --- 27,106 -- 64,567,141 
a 25,183,138  ... 1,601,644 ... 63,510 ... 26,848,292 
1858 ‘ 52,889,200 . 8,233,288 ... 234,000 . 61,357,088 
1859 , 30,409,954 ... 6,833,631 -... 307,000 . 37 550,585 
1860 as 23,447,283 ... 3,250,635 - 342,000. 27,039,918 
1261 . 80,708,400 .-. 2,883,707 101,660 .. 83,693,767 
162 = 61,676,576 ... 3,231,081 - 116,000 -- 65,023,657 
1363 ‘ 22,645,730 ... 1,564,297 -- 478,450 ... 24,688,477 
1864 é 23,982,748 ... 850,086. 463,800 ... 25,296,634 
1865 Se 30,685,700... 950,218 =... = 1,183,330. 32,819,248 
1866 : 37,429,430 ... 1,596,646 - 646,570 ... 39,672,646 
1867 Pa 39,838,878 ... 1,562,694 . 1,879,540 ... 43,281,112 
1868 is 24,141,235 ... 1,592,986 . 1,713,385. 27,447,606 
1369 3 32,027,966 ... 1,574,987 ... 1,279,055 ... 34,881,958 
1870 Si 30,103,364 ... 2,670,054 -... 611,445 ... 33,384,863 
1871 ee 34,403,564 ... 5,500,085 ... 283,760 ... 40,187,409 
24 years.. $933,246,780 .. $78,085,652 ..$ 10,157,213  ..$1,021,489,645 
To 1847... 72,623,929 ... 70,990,401 ... 1,145,555 ... 144,759,886 


79 years .$ 1,005,870,709 =. $ 149,076,053... 11,302,768 =~ .$ 1,166,249,531 


*Six months only; the fiscal year which had previously terminated on the 
31st of December, was.in 1857 altered to 30th June, to correspond with the 
financial year of the Treasury of the U. 8. 


40 
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CoinaGE OF GOLD (nine years, 1848-56) at the MiInTS of GREAT BRITAIN 
FRANCE, and the UNITED STATES. 


Total Coinage. 
£ 4,307,000 
5,058,000 
12,492,000 
26,523,000 


£ 42,220,000 


21,152,000 
36,195,000 
35,052,000 
33,658, 000 
32,336,000 


£ 158,393,000 


£ 207,273,000 


Years. 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


1848-51 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


1852-55 


General Totals 


England. 
£ 2,452,000 
2,178,000 
1,492,000 
4,400,000 


France. 

£ 1,600,000 
1,080,000 
4,600,000 
9,600,000 


- £10,522,000 


- £39,856,000 


£ 50,378,000 


8,742,000 
11,952,000 
4,152,000 
9,008,000 
6,002,000 


- £16,880,000 


- £71,47 1,000 


1,040,000 
13,200,000 
20,480,000 
16,417,000 
20,334,000 


. £ 88,351,000 


United States. 
£755,000 
1,800,000 
6,4400,000 
12,523,000 


£ 21,478,000) 
11,370,000 
11,043,000 
10,420,000 

8,233,000 
6,006,000 


- £46,066, 000 


- £ 68,544,000 


II.—MInTs of ENGLAND, FRANCE, the U. S., and SYDNEY, since 1856. 


Total Coinage. 


£ 


41,738,000 .. 
32,700,000 -. 
37,161,000 .. 
27,400,000 _. 
29,981,000 _. 


168,980,000 .. 


31,219,000 


21,081,000 -. 
27,924,000 -. 
17,251,000 .. 
30,076,000. . 


127,611,000 -. 


18,793,000 -. 
22,403,000 - . 
24,426,000 -. 
8,516,000 .. 


18,052,000 


92,190,000. 


Years. 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


1867-71 


388,781,000 .. 


209,006,000 _. 


597.727 OM) 


Add for 9 
yrs end- 


G. Total, 


-- 1848-71. 


1857-61 .. 


1862-66 _. 


ing 1856. .. 


English. 
£ 
4,860,000 


1,231,000 .. 
2,650,000 .. 
3,121,000 .. 
8,191,000 .. 


20,053,000 


7,836,000 .. 
6,608,000 .. 
9,535,000 _. 
2,367,000 .. 
5,076,000. 


497,000 


-- 1,653,000 -. 
7,372,000 .. 
2,313,000 .. 
9,920,000 .. 


-- 21,755,000 .. 
-- 73,230,000 .. 


-- 123,605,000 


31,422,000 _. 


50,378,000 .. 


French. 
£ 
.. 22,902,000 
19,548,000 


-- 91,525,000 -. 


10,954,C00 


7,943,000 


+t 


171,450,000 


. - 259,801,000 


*27,208,000 .. 
17,938,000 .. 
3,929,000 _. 


8,570,000 .. 
8,409,000 .. 


6,475,000 .. 
14,603,000 .. 
49,011,000 . 


13,603,000 .. 
9,368,000 .. 
t 


30,914,000 .. 


88,357,000 .. 


United States. 


.. $13,209,000 -. 
-. 10,572,000 -. 
6,082,000 .. 
4,689,000 .. 
16,142,000 .. 


- 35,283,000 
7,952,000 
6,407,000 
6,882,000 
-- 117,035,000 
68,544,000 


.. 185,579,000 


50,700,000 .. 
12,335,000 - - 
4,529,000 .. 
-- 4,796,000 -. 
6,137,000 -. 
7,486,000 .. 


4,828,000 .. 
4,983,000 .. 


31,052,000 _. 


Sydney. 
£ 


767,000 
1,343,000 
1,221,000 
1,652,000 
1,719,000 


6,702,000 


2,478,000 
1,535,000 
2,699,000 
2,272,000 
2,911,000 


-- 11,895,000 


.. 2,401,000 
2,319,000 
-- 1,279,000 
1,220,000 
- - $1,250,000 


8,469,000 
. - 27,066,000 


-. 1,733,000 


- - 28,799,004) 


* The gross amount coined was £28,105,000, but nearly a million was recoinage. The figure 


here given is the net amount. 
t Interrupted by war of 1870-71, and issue of inconvertible paper. 


} Estimate only. 


} We regret that we have not the exact figure for this year before us, but we do not believe 


there i> any error in what we have put down. 
nearly £82,000.000, and the coinage of the previous nine years was £68,500,000. 


The total coinage of the decade ending 1857 was 





The Currency. 


THE CURRENCY. 


Congress met on the first day of December. The Committees 
were named the same week, consisting as follows on financial ques- 
tions : 


HovseE oF REPRESENTATIVES.— Committee on Ways and Means.— 
Messrs. Dawes, of Massachusetts; Kelley, of Pennsylvania; Bur- 
chard, of Illinois; E. H. Roberts, of New York ; Kasson, of Lowa; 
Waldron, of Michigan; Sheldon, of Louisiana; Foster, of Ohio ; 
Beck, of Kentucky ; Niblack, of Indiana, and Wood, of New York. 


Committee on Banking and Currency.—Messrs. Maynard, of ‘l'en- 
nessee ; Farwell, of Illinois; Merriam, of New York; Hawley, of 
Connecticut; Hunter, of Indiana; Phelps, of New Jersey; Hub- 
bell, of Michigan ; Niles, of Mississippi; Randall, of Pennsylvania ; 
Mitchell, of Wisconsin ; and Durham, of Kentucky. 


THE SENATE.— Committee on Finance.—Messrs. Sherman, of 
Ohio; Morrill of Vermont; Scott, Wright. Ferry, of Michigan ; 
Fenton and Bayard. 


Committee on Commerce.—Messrs. Chandler, Spencer, Conkling, 
Buckingham, Boutwell, Gordon and Dennis. 


Committee on Railroads:—Messrs. Stewart, Scott, West, Ramsey, 
Hitchcock, Cragin, Howe, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton of Texas, Ran- 
som and Kelley. 


CurRENCY RerorM.—One of the best contributions of the present 
year to banking literature is an article on “the Resumption of Specie 
Payments ;” written by Mr. Lyman H. ATWaTER, and contained in 
Scribner's Monthly Magazine for December, pages 217-229. Those 
bankers who take a deep interest in the subject, will find Mr. At- 
WATER’s article well worth perusal. 

SpEcIE PayMENts.—Our readers will find in the early portion of 
this number, an able article entitled “ Reform of the Currency,” from 
the pen of Mr. Josern 8S. Ropss, of Boston, read before the American 
Social Science Association in May last. Mr. Ropss is one of the able 
merchants of Boston, and President of the Board of Trade of that 
city. Our readers will observe how clearly and fully he pointed out, 


aa] 


IN May LAsT, the coming financial storm ef the year 1873. 
Thirty-five years ago Tuomas H. Benrton, “ Old Bullion,” as he 
was called, delivered a speech upon finances in the United States 
Senate, in the course of which he made some remarks which come to 
a prominent issue of to-day. One passage was as follows: “ One of 
the highest functions of money is to measure values; that is a function 
which paper cannot perform. The measure of values must itself 
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possess intrinsic value, and must itself be free from sudden or mate- 
rial variations of value. It must have a uniform and universal value. 
As well might you attempt to make a measure of lengths out of that 
which has no length; a measure of weight out of that which has no 
weight ; a measure of quantities out of that which has no capacity 
to hold any quantity, as to endeavor to make a measure out of that 
which has no intrinsic value. he precious metals alone can consti- 
tute a measure of values; paper money can measure the value of 
nothing, not even of itself; its own value is eternally measured by 
its reaction—by its convertibility —iuto specie.” This is stating the 
case strongly, and few will deny the truth of the assertion, but our 
difficulty is to discover a method by which we can return to specie 
payment in the shortest possible time consistent with the business 
interests of the country. As yet the problem is unsolved. 


Forr1en Loans.—The credit of numerous foreign governments is 
at a low ebb in Lombard Street. That of the Spanish countries of 
Soutnu America, shows the lamentable results of a neglect of the 
ordinary -principles of integrity and punctuality. The following are 
quotations in November: 

Italian 7 -- 3t4 
Spanish 194 .. 19% 
French Loan, 6 per cent 993 .. 1004 

do. 5 per gent. 904 .. 914 


Turkey .... 484 .. 483 
Honduras, 1870 163 .. 174 


Paraguay, 1871 30002«. 3 
Mexican 5 a Silaleonre e's hak iciataa hana ae ~ acc, “ee 
St. Domingo 9 .. Qt 
Costa Rica, 6 per cent 47 49 
Bolivian 404... Ald 


Errects OF UNREDEEMABLE PapeR.—The absence of specie 
payments removes one of the chief checks to the excessive accumu- 
lation of foreign indebtedness, as well as other forms of feverish 
and exaggerated commercial action. We are not of those who 
entertain a rabid dread of all foreign indebtedness. So long as 
capital can be borrowed from the old world, at rates which enable us 
to employ it in developing the resources of our own country at a 
profit, we hold that such use of it is alike advantageous to EUROPE 
and the Untrep States. Indebtedness to Europe thus incurred is 
not a bad omen. Indebtedness incurred for luxuries which we con- 
sume, but cannot pray for, or for internal improvements and railroads, 
which will not pay interest on the loans obtained to construct them, 
are evil, evil only, and that continually. 

—Scribner’s Monthly Magazine. 
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THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


(Continued from page 472, December No.) 


The following Monthly Table shows the lowest and highest premium daily on 
gold at New York, in the month of November, 1873, compared with the same 
period in the years 1868-72. The figures in full-face type denote the lowest 
and highest quotations of the month: 








as | 
1869. | 


' 
| 


| | 7 
NOV. 873. E872. | IS7I. | 1870. 


1LS68. 


Saturday ..| 83 sf 11% 128] 12 O@s| 114 114, W 283) Sun. 
Sunday. Sum. 8% 12 | 12 124 | 103 114) 274 28 | 33 334 
3\Monday .... 74 84 Saum. | 158 12 | 108 10§ 274 27§| 334 335 
4Tuesday...| Holiday 118 12§| 119 12 | LO 103 268 274) 33 333 
5|Wednesday' 6% 7% Holiday. | Sum. | 104 10} 264 274/| 32§ 329 
6|Thursday.., 64 11% 122] 11 123) Sun. 264 27% |32s 33 
7\Friday ..... 64 74, 12g 123] Holiday.| 10$ 103, Sum. | 333 344 
S\Saturday .. 7 128 13 | 113 11%] 103 10%, 268 26%) Sum. 
Sunday. | 134 13%] 118 11%] 10$ 108) 26% 27§| 343 343 
10'Monday . ..! 114 11g] 108 103) 26% 274! 348 353 
11|Tuesday -. a 11§ 114] 10% 114) 264 27 | 33% 34§ 
12/Wednesday 41 1 32) Sun. | 11 318 268 27 | 338 344 
13/Thursday .| 7} 41 4 33| 114 118] Sum. 26% 27 | 33% 34 
14\Friday ....| 84 9%! 1: 34/11 118! 11 123 Sam. | 344 35 
15|Saturday ..| -8% 10 | 3E| 11d 11] 10§ 114) 268 274) Sum. 
16Sunday.; Sum. | 13) 133] 11 114{ 113 124) 274 274! 354 387 
17) Mlonday ..- 94 9%! Sanam. | 114 114] 128 B34) 26% 274) 344 36R 
18iTuesday ..| 94 104! 134 139] 11 114] 124 134) Holiday. | 33§ 358 
19|\Wednesday| 9§ 9%] 134 133] Summ. | 124 129 26) 26%) 344 35 
20/Thursday.., 8§ 94) 13 138] 103 11 Sum. | 26% 268! 344 35 
21\Friday 9g 104| 13 133] 108 103] 114 113, Samm. | 349 343 
22/Saturday ..; 9% 104} 1: 10g 10%| 112 12 268 264) Sum. 
2sSunday. Sun. 38] 108 10%) 118 124) 263 26%) 34 34§ 
24|Monday..- 9% 10 | 10 114| Holiday. , 26 268) 344 34% 
25\Tuesday ..-| 94 98| I 34] 10% 10%] 119 128 24% 25F| 344 354 
26|Wednesday, 8% 94] Is x Sun. 113 12 , 24§ 24% | Holiday. 
27\Thursday ..; Holiday.| 128 12%| 103 11 | Summ. | 244 254) 35 35% 
Friday ..../ 94 99 Holiday. | 103 11 | 114 114. Sum. | 343 35§ 
Saturday .., 88 94! 128 128|NO# 103) 11 118 21, 23 | Sum. 
Sunday.| Sun. | 12} 123! Thanks’g| 103 1) (204 234) 354 35§ 




















MONTHLY PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 1868-73. 
1872. 1873. 


1868. | 1869. | 1871. | 


Te * ~~ Mieke i: 4% eA 

January ..| 334 424 | 348 365 | 34. 104 114 | 8§ 103 | 11g 144 
February -| 398 44 | 30% 3684 10 124; 94 11 | 12% 158 
March ....| 37% 41% | 30} 3243 10% 118 , 9% 103 | 148 183 
April .....| 373 40% | 31% 343 5g 10k 113 | 9% 13} | 16% 194 
May......| 39§ 404 | 348 444 | 15 5+ 11-124 | 124 148 | 168 
June .....| 398 414 | 37 398 11% 134 | 13 | 15 

July .....| 40 454 | 34 37% | 23 119 133 | 13} 154, 15 
August ...| 434 50 | 314 363 | 22 11g 134 | 128 15g | 14% 
September.| 414 454 | 333 623 16% 123 158 | 12 154 , 103 
October... | 333 40% | 284 313 144 114 15 | 123 114 
November. | 324 37 | 214 288 134 108 128 | 133 

December. | 344 363 | 19 24 11g 8g 108 | 114 


iFor daily price of gold from January, 1863, to December, 1872, see Banker's Almanac for 1873. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 
FOR THREE MONTHS. 


Monthly Report, Compiled by THomas DENNY & Co., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 39 Wall St. 


(Continued from page 439, December No.) 


STOCKS. Sept., 1873. , Ocr., 13873. Nov..,°1873 
Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. Highest. 


U.S. Six per cts. of 1881, Coupon Bds. 1154 -. 119% 1114 -. 116 | 1124 -- 1153 
“« Five-Twenty of 1862, “ 113g .. 113$/105 -. 109 | 105} .. 1094 
‘ “ 1864, “ 4144 .. 1174/1068 -. 110 | 1064 =. 114 
1865, «+ =O. 118§ | 1074. 110g | 1074 -. 117 
“ 1865, New,“ 1113 .. 116% | 109% -. ae | /109 .. 114 
“ 1367, ‘ 1133 .. 1194 | 1104 -- W154 | 1104 -. 1143 
e 1868, - 113° -. 118%] 1104 .. i (110 .. 115® 
Ten-Forty Coupon Bonds..... 116 .. 1143 | 105... 1104 | 105 .. 108) 
Five per cent. of 1881........ 115 -. 1143) | 1068 -- 1094 | 1064 .. 110° 
Six per cent. Currency... .-.-- % .. 113g) 11084 .. 111g |108 .. 1102 
Tenn. Six per cent. Bonds, Old. .. R822 168 .. % eg .. Ri 
a New 724... 82 | 69 .. 748) 62 .. 72h 
Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, Old.. -. -. -- | 35 -. 35 a3 aw. See 
- a ee ee ee ee gi fh ar 
- “3 re Consol... ¢ -- 52 | 434 .. 483 +s 502 
N. Carolina Six per ct. Bonds Wx RR se ce. ae Bs. 
~ | ee ee ee a ae ss we Au 
we Special Tex -. .. .. fee oe 
S. Cc: Six per et. Bds. Jan. & July.- -- 214 2. BP 
«April & Oct.. -- a Jos: +e 
Missouri Six per cent. Bonds -. 924) 85 
Canton Company of Maryland 70 .. 984| 55 .. 80 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.. -. -. 114 | 100 
Consolidated Coal Co. of Maryland - a. ae 47 
Quicksilver Mining Company -- 3d¢| 20 .. 
Preferred * ae oe mee a 
Mariposa Mining (Company 
Preferred -. -- ae, “ih Ee 
Western Union Telegraph Co.. .... sis 924 | | 45 .. 73% 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company.-. 31 . £4) % .. 374) 
Adams Express Company 844 .. 924) 78 .. 85 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express Co. . 56 .. 75 | 554 .. 69 
American Merchants’ Union Express 574 .. 62% | 50... =60 
United States Express.........-... 51... 688 | 443 .. 60 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson River R.R. 89 ~.. 1053) 30% -. 96 
Erie Railroad, Common 50G .. 59%| 444 .. 538 | 
os Preermed.......:.... 66 .. 734 643 .. 703 | 
Harlem Railroad, Common Shares. 90 .. 1304 100 .. 9 | 
Reading Railroad Shares je ea ae 
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Sept., 1873.; Ocr., 1873. , Nov., 1873. 
STOCKS. Lowest, Highest. | Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. Highest. 


N. York & New Haven R.R.Shares.. 135} .. 1364) 1163 -. 130 | 1124 -. 125 
Michigan Central Railroad Co 80 .. 90%! 65 .. 79 | 6 .. 8! 
Lake Shore & Mich. SouthernR.R.. 73 .. 93 | 5B .. 79 | 574 -- 733 
Panama Railroad Company Shares... 84 .. 1174} 30) .. 100) 774...  9U 
Union Pacific Railroad we «WR. 7h) 153 «. 2B) 149 .. 205 
Illinois Central Railroad " 1034 .. 1054; 92 .. 100 | 90 .. 99 
Cleveland &. Pittsburgh R.R. ‘ ‘Gta. 794 .. 874] 733 .. 8384; 72 .. 803 
- Col., Cinn. & Ind. R.R... 78 .. 85 | 674... 73 | GH . 69% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R. 86 .. 108% | | 844 .. 964 834 .. 944 
“ Burlington & Quincy “ 90 .. 984] 84% .. 92%; 78 .. § 
_ & Alton Railroad Shares.. 100 .. 104 | 85 .. 94 35 
, ne 2. ee ee ee eae ee 
a a Northwestern R.R. Shares 40 .. 65 | 314... 46° 313 -- 
ai ” Pre. Gt .. S&S |S «~ @ 53 
Del., <aitiatiendiiaei R.R.Co. 86 .-- 4} 80 .. 934. 793 .. 
Pittsb’gh, Ft. Wayne & Chic.,Guar. 933 .- 81 .. 90; 80 .. 
Toledo & Wabash R. R. Co. Shares. 394 .. 4] 323 .. 493 33g -. 
Me es, Se Ge re ae ae Ge 
St. Louis, Alton & we HauteR.R. .. --. -- Sop Gy ne 
= Pref. 39 .. & % .. a 
Ohio & Mississippi R.R. Co. Shares 263 .- : 2 .. SUR) 2tg .. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R.R. * ms. « = cs ee 
“Pref 33 .. -. 35g) 244 .. 
Milwankee & St. (Paul R.R. Shares 300... § 224 .. 353] 214 -. 
es Pref. 56 .. -- Gl | 433. 
poten Hartford & Erie R.R. Shares a z - MS ea 
Col., Chic. & Ind. Cen. R.R. Shares -- 314 x 15g .. 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad... -. -. -- | 55 .. | 50. 
New Jersey Central Railroad Shares { -- 1023 ;.. St s&s 
Morris & Essex Railroad Shares... 91 .. -. 88 | 83 
N. Y. Central Six p. ct. Bds. of 1883 92 .. 9% Be sie 5 
Erie First Mortgage Bonds of 1868. . || ne ee 
Long Dock Bonds...--.......---- <- a Pee oe 904 
Mich. Southern Sinking Fund Bonds 104} .. 105 | 100 
Seven p.ct.2d Mtge. 99 .. 99%) 95 
Central Pacific 1st Mortgage Bonds -- 100}; 84 
Union we -\ 805 | 69 
we «« Land Grant Bonds. a -- 73 | 58 
“ “Income Bonds 50 .. 594) 36 
Alton & Terre Haute Ist Mtge. Bds. .. -. -- | 93 
54 2d “= Pref. -. 87 | 79 
ee - ‘© Income Bds. -« Ch] FZ .. 
Belleville & So. Ill. 1st Mtge. 8 p. ct. -- 966} 923 .. 
Chie. & N. W. Consol’n S. F. Bonds bs. So} SS .. 
“Ist Mortgage Bonds. - os ee) Oe na 
Cleveland & Tol. Sinking Fund Bas. ue ita | 994 .. 
* & Pittsb’gh Consol n Bds. -. -- ee 
“ o Second Mtge. .. -. -. | .-. 
bia 5 Third 5 is) E> heat ee 
«“ “ Fourth “ }.. 874] 84 
Chic., Rock Isl’d & Pac. 7 p. ct. Bds. -- 1024} 98 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ist Mortgage .. -. .-- is 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain R.R. Bds. -- 964) 90 
Col. »Chic.& Ind. Cen. Ist Mtge. Bds. -- 894| 72 
““c se “ 2d “cc %: e | 50 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Ist, ED. .. .. -. | 30 -- 
“Ist, W D. a | 77% .. 
se “a - i ee es ee 
Cedar Falls & Minn. Ist Mtge. Bis. 75} .. 73 
Boston, Hart. & Erie Ist Mtge. Bds. 22§ -. 314/ 20 
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1874. | Mr. Kelley's Currency Bill. 


MR. KELLEY’S CURRENCY BILL. 


The following is the text of the bill introduced by Mr. Ke.iey, 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the amount of United States notes in 
circulation be limited, except as hereinafter provided, to $ 400,- 
000,000 and that any holder of said notes presenting any sum not 
less than fifty dollars, or some multiple thereof, to the Treasury of 
the Unirep Srates, or any of the Assistant Treasuries, shall 
receive in exchange therefor an equal amount of bonds of the 
Unirep STATEs, coupons or registered, as may by said holder be 
desired, bearing interest at the rate of three and 65-100 per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually, which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to prepare and furnish for that purpose, and 
that when any person shall demand of the Treasurer of the UnirEp 
SraTEs or any Assistant Treasurer redemption of said bonds, it shall 
be the duty of said treasurer or assistant treasurer to pay in United 
States notes the principal of said bond or bonds, with accrued 
interest, and cancel and forward the bonds thus redeemed to the 
Treasurer of the UNrrep States forthwith in such a manner as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

Section 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be 
prepared United States notes of the denominations now in use to 
the amount of fifty million of dollars, which shall be held as a 
reserve or redemption fund for the purpose of securing prompt pay- 
ment of said bonds when demanded, and the United States notes 
so held in reserve shall be used only when needed for the payment 
of said bonds on their presentation, and shall be withdrawn and 
placed again in reserve out of any United States notes not other- 
wise appropriated, received by the Treasury Department thereafter, 
and the whole amount of United States notes received by the 
Treasury Department in exchange for said bonds bearing three and 
65-100 per cent. interest, shall be appropriated and applied by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as rapidly as practicable to the purchase 
or redemption of any bonds of the Unirep Sta‘rEs outstanding at 
the passage of this act. 

Section 3. That National banks are hereby authorized to hold 
such bonds bearing three and 65-100 per cent. interest, instead of the 
reserve of United States notes now required by law. 


December 15.—Senator CLAYTON introduced a bill to repeal the 
tax of ten per cent. on the circulation of bank notes (to take effect 
January Ist, 1874.) Referred to Committee on Finance. 

On ‘Tuesday, December 16th, in the Senate, Mr. Morriu, of 
Vermont, from the Committee on Finance, reported adversely on 
the bill to repeal section 6 of the act of March 3, 1865, imposing a 
tax of ten per cent. on the circulation of bank notes, and the com- 
mittee was discharged. 

4l 
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By Mr. Morritt (Rep., Vermont). A bill for the resumption of 
specie payments and for free banking. It directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue, in return for deposits of United States notes 
to the amount of $50 or upward, $ 100,000,000 of loan certificates, 
payable in four years after date, and bearing interest at the rate of 
3.65-100 per cent. per annum. All National banks mentioned in sec- 
tion 31 of the National Currency Act are authorized to hold one-half 
of their réserve in these certificates, and the other half in United 
States notes or gold. All other National banks may hold any part 
of their reserves in these certificates, United States notes, or gold, and 
any a available for the redemption of circulating notes may be 
counted as part of the reserve of an association organized in any of 
the cities named in the currency act, to which such deposit may be 
due, provided no interest be paid or received therefor ; and all United 
States notes so receivable shall be canceled. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is directed at any time after October 1, 1874, to issue five- 
twenty six-per-cent gold bonds to the amount of $ 200,000,000, with 
the proceeds of which, when sold at par for gold coin, he shall, on 
and after January 1, 1875, redeem in coin such United States notes 
not bearing interest payable to bearer as may be presented, in sums 
of not less than $100, at the treasury in Washington, or at the sub- 
treasury in New York ; and all notes so redeemed may be reissued at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury in payment of any 
dues of the Unrrep States, except United States bonds and interest 
on the public debt. Finally, the bill proposes to repeal all limitations 
on the amount of National bank currency, except the restriction that 
the amount of circulation issued to any National bank shall not 
exceed ninety per cent. of the bonds deposited as security, or of the 
amount of its paid-in capital stock. ‘ 


MUTILATED CuRRENCY.—On the same day a bill was introduced 
by Senator Wricut, of Iow4, to facilitate the assorting and redeem- 
ing of National bank-note currency, and to authorize the issue of 
circulating notes to the amount of ninety-two per cent. in lieu of the 
ninety per cent. now authorized by law. It authorizes the President 
to designate some one National bank in New York City, with a cap- 
ital of at least $1,000,000, to act as sorting or redeeming agent for 
all mutilated or soiled and worn-out National bank notes issued by 
banks keeping an account therewith, and such banks as keep with 
this depository an average balance of two per cent. on their circula- 
tion, shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency notes to the amount of ninety-two per cent. on their United 
— bonds deposited in the Treasury as security for their circu- 
ation. 





THE TREASURY REPORT. 


The Annual Report of the Treasury Department was made to Con- 
‘gress on the lst December. The Secretary anticipates a decline in the 
revenue, viz.: from customs 28 millions, from internal revenue 21 
millions, from miscellaneous sources 14 millions—a total revenue of 
268 millions for the present fiscal year, against 333 millions reported 
for the year ending 30th June, 1873. He reports a sale of new five- 
per-cent. bonds to the extent of $84,500,000. He recommends an 
appropriation for the payment of the loan of 1858, amounting to 
$ 20,000,000. Of the banking movement he says : 

“The prevailing practice, not only of National banks, but of State 
banks and private bankers, of paying interest on deposits, attracts 
currency from all parts of the country to the large cities and especi- 
ally to New York, the great financial centre. At seasons of the year 
when there is comparatively little use for currency elsewhere, im- 
mense balances accumulate in New York, where, not being required 
by the demands of legitimate and ordinary business, they are loaned 
on call at a higher rate of interest than that paid to depositors and are 
used in speculation. 


“During the past summer, anticipating the usual autumn strin- 
gency, the Treasury Department sold gold while the market price 
was high, currency abundant, and bonds for sale in the market were 
scarce, and while there was a surplus of gold in the Treasury, and 
thereby accumulated about fourteen million dollars of currency with 
the view of using the same, or such part thereof as might be neces- 
sary, in the purchase of bonds for the sinking fund, at times during the 
autumn and winter, when they could be bought at a price not above 
par in gold, or in meeting démands upon the Treasury, as circum- 
stances should require.” 


These sales of gold were rather unwise, in view of the stringency 
that was anticipated. With due deference to the better judgment of 
Congress and the Treasury, we think all the gold revenues should be ~ 
applied to the extinction of the legal tenders, as demanded by the 
original action of Congress in creating them. The honor of the coun- 
try was pledged to this effort, and the deviation from the course 
obviously urged by Congress in 1863-4, has led largely to the late 
revulsion. Of the commercial movements of the year the Secretary 
reports : 

“During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, the value of mer- 
chandise imported into the UnrtEp STATES was $ 642,029,539, as 
against $626,595,077 for the previous year. An analysis shows an 
increase in the imports of merchandise admitted duty free, in raw 
materials and in some articles of necessity, while in some articles of 
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luxury there was a reduction. The increase in the importation of 
coffee was $6,164,339, and in tea $1,522,519, in addition to the 
amounts in bond July 1, 1872, and which were withdrawn therefrom 
during the year. Coffee was so withdrawn for consumption to the 
value of $ 16,901,126, and tea to the value of $18,024,217. There 
was an increase also in the importation of copper and copper manu- 
factures of $1,818,188; soda and salts, $1,719,408; tin in plates, 
$ 2,681,222; hides and skins, $ 1,427,784; fur skins, $188,170; 
melado, $2,656,138; wood and manufactures thereof, $ 2,141,766; 
earthenware, $745,140 ; manufactures of cotton, $9,893,870. 


‘There was a decrease in silk goods, $5,723,582 ; precious stones, 
$182,905 ; fruits, $713,203; fancy goods, $278,577; fine linen, 
laces, and other manufactures of flax, $1,054,115; as well as in 
some articles of a different class, such as barley, $440,626; 
opium and extracts thereof, $128,839; leather and leather goods, 
$1,829,917; wool, $8,105,114. The gold value of the exports of 
merchandise from the UNITED STATES was $ 522,478,892, as against 
$ 444,177,586 for the previous year. There was an increase in 
certain articles exported as follows, the value being stated in eur- 
rency: cotton, $47,201,672; wheat, $12,537,194; wheat flour, 
$ 1,425,980 ; bacon and hams, $13,895,545; pork, $884,727; lard, 
$ 1,068,196 ; cheese, $2,745,092; oils, $7,256,514; wood and 
manufactures thereof, $ 3,878,930 ; manufactures of iron, $ 2,372,725; 
coal, $952,449; drugs and chemicals, $575,050; hides and skins, 
$2,159,845; furs and fur skins, $382,545; leather and leather 
goods, $ 1,621,465 ; in live animals, $ 259,731. 

“The export of gold and silver in excess of the imports was 
$ 63,127,637, as against $66,133,845 for the previous year. The 
balance of trade in merchandise has been largely against the UnrrED 
SraTes for many years, and the country has exported during the 
twenty years ending with the last fiscal year gold and silver to the 
extent of more than a thousand million dollars over and above the 
amount imported.” 

The financial policy of the Government has led to this exhaustion 
of gold and silver. Granting (as every sound statesman will), that 
a resumption of specie payment is desirable, this large export of gold 
could have been lessened by a wise contraction of the paper money 
created by Congress. It is not too late now. Let Congress carry 
out the promises made eight years age, as to a gradual reduction of 
paper money till it reach such a volume as can be placed upon a gold 
basis, and the country will, in a few years, recover its prosperity. 

Of the changes in the mint, the Secretary reports : 

“The Mint Bureau, established by the act of February 12, 1873, 
was organized on the Ist of April, when the coinage act became 
operative. Dr. H. R. LINDERMAN was appointed director; and, under 
his able and energetic management, the operations of the mints and 
assay offices have been efficiently conducted, and a more speedy and 
systematic rendition of the bullion accounts effected. At the request 
of the Department, he has obtained valuable information on various 
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technical and scientific points connected with the coinage, by which 
the transaction of business has been greatly facilitated. 


“The reduction of the coinage charge from one-half to one-fifth of 
one per cent. has been followed by an increased coinage, and pre- 
vented, to a considerable extent, the export of gold bullion—its value 
for coinage in this country having thereby been brought nearly to its 
mint value in London, where it is coined without charge. Some 
further advantages would no doubt follow the adoption by this 
country of the free-coinage system as to gold. I recommend the 
repeal of the charge for coining gold, and also the charge imposed for 
copper used for alloy, as being an inconvenient item in estimating 


the coinage value of gold.” 
To June 30, To June30, To June 3, To June 30, 
Net Receipts. 1871. 1872. 1875. 1874.* 
From customs $ 206,270,408 $ 216,370,286 $ 188,089,522 $ 160,195,404 
From internal revenue......... 143,098,153 . 180,642,177 . 113,729,314 . 91,640,454 
From sales of public lands 2,388,646 . 2,575,714. 2,882,312. 2,073,768 
From miscellaneous sources.... 31,566,786 . 24,518,688 . 29,037,055 . 15,043,866 


Total receipts $ 383,323,944 $ 374,106,867 333,738,204 $ 268,953,492 


Net Expenditures. 
Civil and miscellaneous purposes $69,498,710 . $6,958,266 . $5,105,949 $ 33,722,298 
For War Department 35,799,991 . 60,984,758 . 73,828,110. 47,795,053 
For Navy Department 19,481,027 . 35,352,157 . 46,323,188 . 27,792,451 
For Indians and pensions 41,870,892 . 21,249,809. 37,311,131. 38,986,871 
Miscellaneous nae - 85,595,131 . 23,526,256 34,000,000 
For interest on the public debt. 125,576,565 . 117,357,839 . 104,750,688 . 107,051,908 


Total expenditures $ 292,177,188 $ 277,517,962 % 290,345,245 $ 289,348,576 


The following is a statement of the principal of the public debt of 
the Unirep Srares on the first day of July during the past four 
years : 

July Ist, i870 $ 2,480,672,427 
July Ist, 1871 2,353,211,332 
July Ist, 1872 2,253,251,328 
July Ist, 1873 2,234,482,993 

The last statement is made without regard to the interest due and 
unpaid or accrued, or cash in the Treasury at the dates named. By 
adding interest due and unpaid and interest accrued, and deducting 
cash in the Treasury for the past two fiscal years, we have the fol- 
lowing result : 

Balance of obligations July Ist, 1872 $ 2,191,486,343 
Balance of obligations July Ist, 1873......-..---.  2,147,818,713 


Net reduction during the fiscal year $ 43,667,630 


According to this statement, the net reduction of the public debt 
from July Ist, 1870, to July 1st, 1873—a period of three years— 
amounts to $ 246,189,434.61, which gives an average of $ 82,063,- 
144.87 per year. The reduction for the last year is $ 43,667,630 .05, 
against $ 127,461,095 for the year ending July Ist, 1871. The 
interest paid on the debt for the year ended June 30th, 1871, 
amounted to $125,576,565.93, against $ 104,750,688.44 paid for the 
year ended June 30th, 1873, showing a difference of $ 20,825,877 . 49 
between the two years. 

* Estimated. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE New York CLEARING House.—The Clearing-House Association met 
at the close of November, to consider the report of the Committee of Nine on 
Bank Reform. President VERMILYE occupied the chair. After the reading of 
the minutes, Mr. LEVERICH, of the BANK OF NEW York, offered a resolution to 
postpone the whole subject for sixty days. Mr. Cor, of the Committee of Nine, 
asked that the Committee might be discharged from further duty. It was 
discharged accordingly. After some discussion, Mr. KITCHEN, of the PARK 
BANK, offered as a substitute for the motion of Mr. LEVERICH, a resolution 
referring the subject to a new Committee of Nine, to be appointed by the chair, 
and to be composed of members representing different views on the report, 
whose duty it shall be to report at a future meeting whether some middle 
ground could not be found on which all could unite and harmonize. Mr. 
LEVERICH then withdrew his resolution, and the resolution of Mr. KITCHEN 
was adopted by a large majority. The Association then adjourned, to meet at 
the call of the chair. President VERMILYE subsequently appointed the following- 
named bank presidents as the new Committee: Messrs. Kitchen, Park Bank; 
Vail, Bank of Commerce; Hayes, Union Bank; Berry, Tradesmen’s ; Duer, 
State Bank; Castree, Irving Bank; Buell, Importers and Traders’ Bank; 
Chandler, Mechanics’ Bank ; Jordan, Third National Bank ; Schreiner, German- 
American Bank. 

BaNK CLERKS.—The Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association of New York 
City celebrated their fifth anniversary, at Association Hall, on Thursday, 
December 4th, 1873, at 8 o’clock P.M. ALEXANDER GILBERT, Esq., Cashier 
of the MARKET NATIONAL Bank, presided. The annual report was read by 
the President of the Association, Mr. J. C. PARSONS. An address was delivered 
by the Rev. Wm. M. TayLor, D.D. The Swedish Singing Society, of New 
York, generously volunteered their services for the occasion. The Association 
has received liberal contributions from the banks and from individuals, and is 
eminently prosperous. The present number of members is 987. 

New YorRK.—The petition to have the firm of Howes & Macy adjudicated 
an involuntary bankrupt was filed in the United States District Court in Bank- 
ruptcy, in this district, he ALONZO R. MoRGAN, of Long Island City. The pe- 
tition recites that MORGAN deposited $2204 in cash with Howes & Macy. 


CALIFORNIA.—The BANK OF SAN LUIS OBISPO was organized in August 
under a State charter, at San Louis Obispo, with a capital of $200,000. Presi- 
dent, H. M. WARDEN; Cashier, C. H. PHiLtips; New York correspondents, 
Messrs. LAIDLAW & Co. The private banking house of Messrs. WARDEN & 
PHILLIPS is succeeded by this bank. 


CoLorabo.—The BANK OF DENVER, COLORADO, will be organized in 
January, 1874, under a territorial charter, with a capital of $200,000. H. C. 
Brown, President; C. D. GURLEY, Cashier. Their card will be found on the 
cover of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 

P szeblo.—Mr. C. H. BLAKE has been elected President of the PEOPLE’S BANK 
in place of Mr. E. W. RAILEY, resigned. Mr. J. R. LOWTHER continues as 
cashier. Their card will be found on the cover of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE. 


DELAWARE.—The burglars who attempted a robbery of the NATIONAL BANK 
OF DELAWARE, were tried in December, and convicted. The penalty for the 
crime of which the prisoners stand convicted, is a fine of not less than $ 100, 
nor more than $500; stand one hour in the pillory ; be whipped with not less 
than twenty nor more than forty lashes; and be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding ten years. ’ 
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ILLINOIS.—Mr. EDWARD CHERRILL, for the past nine years Cashier of the 
HANCOCK Co. NATIONAL BANK of Carthage, ILLINOIS, was, in July last, elected 
Cashier of the UNION BANK of Quincy, ILLINOIS, in place of Mr. C. H. CHARLES, 
resigned. The UNION BANK was incorporated in 1869, by special act of the 
Legislature of ILLINOIS, with a perpetual charter, having a maximum capital of 
$ 500,000, of which % 100,000 is paid up in cash. The business of the bank is 
largely devoted to the mercantile interests of the city. Its correspondents in 
sa York are the MARINE NATIONAL BANK and the GERMAN-AMERICAN 

ANK. 


InDIaANA.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF ANDERSON, INDIANA, is in a re- 
ceiver’s hands. Amount of bank assets, $ 163,655; amount of bank liabilities, 
$ 139,717; assets over liabilities, $23,938. In addition to the assets above 
named, there are $10,000 due the bank on United States bonds, which, when 
realized, will increase the assets to $33,938. There are also $14,000 interest 
accrued on other bonds, which, when paid, will increase the assets to that ex- 
tent, making a grand total of real and contingent assets over liabilities of about 
$47,000. The President of the bank, Colonel STILWELL, in order to make his 
creditors amply secure, and safe beyond peradventure, made an assignment of 
all his real and personal property of the estimated value of $140,000. Mr. 
THOMAS MCCULLOUGH, of OHIO, has been appointed assignee of the private 
property, and also nominated receiver for the bank. 


State Finances.—Messrs. JOHN A. HAMBLETON & Co., bankers, Baltimore, 
Mb., offer bonds of INDIANA for sale. Present Liabilities.—Foreign debt, 5 per 
cent. certificates, $ 30,000 ; Foreign debt, 24 per cent. certificates, $5,000; War 
loans, due 1881, $ 139,000; temporary loans, due 2 and 3 years, $710,000 ; total, 
$ 884,000. Domestic Debt.—Due School Fund of State of INDIANA, for which the 
interest only is to be paid—6 per cent, $3,904,000; ordinary expenses of the 
Government, per annum, including interest, $1,000,000, The resources of the 
State of INDIANA are: Annual State tax of 15 cents on the hundred dollars, and 
50 cents on each poll, 1873 and 1374; value of taxable property, $ 950,500,000 ; 
number of polls, 264,000; annual income, $ 1,557,750; cash on hand, October 
31, 1873, $ 185,175. 


Iowa.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF RED OAK, Montgomery County, 
(No. 2130), was organized in November, with a capital of $ 50,000, limited to 
$ 100,000. President, CHARLES H. LANE; Vice-President, FraNcIS M. ByR- 
KIT; Cashier, CHARLES F. CLARKE. Their New York correspondent is the 
een NATIONAL BANK. This bank succeeds the banking house of F. M. 
SYRKIT. 


KaNnsas.—The MONTGOMERY COUNTY BANK, at Independence, KANSAS, is 
now under the control of Messrs. J. C. LEONARD and WILLS. 


Topeka.—Messrs. JOHN D. KNox & Co., bankers, commence business on 
January Ist. Their New York correspondent is the NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Mr. KNox has been President of the CAPITOL BANK OF TOPEKA, hitherto. 


MARYLAND.—In a suit against an endorser on a check drawn at Baltimore, on 
a bank in that city, and remitted to Meyers’ Mills, Pa., the plaintiff was non- 
suited on the ground of unnecessary delay in sending the check to Philadelphia 
instead of Baltimore direct; the drawer having failed on the day the check 
reached the latter city. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Mr. JESSE EppDy, President of the NATIONAL UNION 
BANK of Fall River, died in that city, November 15th. He was also Chair- 
man of the Board of Investment of the FALL RIVER SAVINGS BANK, with which 
institution he was connected over twenty-five years. 


MicuiGan.—Upper Big Rapids, MICHIGAN, December 1.—The EXCHANGE 
BANK, at Big Rapids, was robbed, November 50th, of $2,500. By some accident 
the vault was left unlocked by the bankers. The entrance into the bank was 
made by digging under the floor. The bank has suspended, and is electing a 
new cashier, although no blame is attached to the present cashier. 
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MINNESOTA.—The LAKE CiTy BANK, at Lake City, Wabasha County, was 
organized in November, 1873, under the general banking law of the State of 
MINNESOTA, with a capital of $50,000 paid in. JOEL FLETCHER, President; 
SLOAN M. EMERY, Vice-President ; C. A. HUBBARD, Cashier. Their New York 
correspondent is the NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 


St. Paul.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the NATIONAL MARINE 
BaNK at St. Paul, on the 3lst October, Mr. O. B. TURRELL was elected Presi- 
dent, in place of Mr. NEWTON BRADLEY. Mr. F. C Howes has been elected 
cashier in place of F. M. Roser. 


MIssouRI.—The BANK OF ST. JOSEPH was organized in November, under the 
State law, at St. Joseph, with a capital of $ 250,000, limited to $ 500,000. 
President, CALVIN F. BURNES; Vice-President, SIMON ADLER; Cashier, WIL- 
LIAM C. WELLS. 


NEBRASKA.—Messrs. JAMES SWEET & Co. continue their banking business 
as usual at Nebraska City, their reported suspension having been only a few 
days’ cessation of currency payments at the beginning of October. Their 
New York correspondent is the CHEMICAL NATIONAL BaNkK. 


New YorK.—At a meeting of the Directors of the SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
CooPEeRSTowN, Mr. Davip A. AVERY was appointed Cashier, in place of Mr. F. 
G. LEE, resigned. Mr. BENJAMIN M. CaDy (hitherto Cashier of STODDARD’S 
Bank, at Little Rock), was appointed Assistant-Cashier of the SECOND Na- 
TIONAL. Mr. JEDEDIAH P. SILL remains President. 


Elmira.—An ingenious attempt to rob the SECOND NATIONAL BANK, of 
Elmira, N. Y., was accidentally thwarted on Saturday night, December 6th. 
D. R. PRaTT, President of the bank, having occasion to enter the bank vault 
during the evening, discovered some brick-dust that had fallen in from above, 
through a crack between the iron plates. Thinking the circumstance suspicious, 
Mr. PRATT went up stairs to the rooms of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, which are in the bafik building. Dr. HART, President of the Association, 
was there, and the two loosened the carpet in the south-east corner of the room, 
and discovered that a portion of the floor had been taken up and replaced ap- 
parently. Removing the board, they were astounded to see that the solid masonry 
of the arch of the bank vault, made of brick, stone and cement, had been almost 
entirely removed, at least two cart loads having been carried away. The iron 
plates of the vault were laid bare, and in the hole thus made were found a full set 
of burglars’ tools, a number of iron wedges, eight cans of powder, two rubber 
sacks, and a curiously contrived jack-screw, which was in position to raise the 
plates of the vault. Dr. HarT said that there had been several strange men in 
attendance at the reading-room of the Association for a week or two, who were 
always the last to leave. One of these was found at the foot of the stairs when 
Mr. PRATT went down, and was at once taken into custody. He said he was 
from Boston, and in his possession were found $ 265, a fine gold watch and two 
heavy chains. He denied any knowledge of the attempted burglary. No other 
arrests have been made. The broken masonry was afterward found deposited in 
the rear of the Opera House. How the burglars managed to carry on their 
work without being detected is a mystery. Several suspicious persons who 
were stopping at the Elmira House have disappeared, leaving their bills unpaid. 


New JERSEY.—At a meeting of the Directors of the Mount HoLLy Na- 
TIONAL BANK, held at the banking house on Friday, November 28th, THOMAS 
D. ARMSTRONG was unanimously elected President to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of MosES WILLS. FLOYD ARMSTRONG was unanimously elected 
Cashier. Both to take effect on the Ist of December. The new President has 
been connected with the bank as Cashier from its establishment, and has been 
the responsible financier of the concern, and to him is due, in a very large 
degree, the measure of success the institution has attained. 

JERSEY Ciry.—Mr. JOHN ARMSTRONG, who died in December, 1873, was 
elected President of the HUDSON CoUNTY BANK in 1865, succeeding his father 
MATTHEW ARMSTRONG, who had been a director of the bank since 1851, and 
became its President January |, 1859. In June, 1865, when the HUDSON CoUNTY 
BANK was succeeded by the Hupvson CounTy NATIONAL BANK, Mr. ARM- 
STRONG was unanimously elected its first President, and continued as such until 
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his death, November 30th, in the 51st year of his age. He was born in the city 
of New York; resided many years in NEW JERSEY, until the death of his father, 
when he returned to the city. He was, at the time of his death, senior partner 
in the well-known leather house of M. ARMSTRONG & Sons, 19 Ferry street. 
He had been incapacitated from service in the bank since June last, and the 
duties of President have been discharged by Hon. Jos MALL, iong a director of 
the bank, since July, when he was appointed President pro tem., during the ab- 
sence from the city of Mr. EARLE, Vice-President, during the summer months. 
Mr. MALL had been a resident of Jersey City since 1832 (having been born in 
ENGLAND), until his removal to Plainfield, NEW JERSEY, a few years since, of 
which city he was the first mayor. Mr. MALL ranks high wherever known, as a 
gentleman of the most unsullied integrity, and having amassed a handsome for- 
tune, is eminently qualified for the position of President of an institution so 
secure in the public confidence. The Hupson CounTY BANK was the first in- 
stitution organized in NEW JERSEY, under what was known as the general 
banking law. Its Presidents have been Hon. JoHN CassIDy, Judge GRIFFITH, 
Hon. DUDLEY S. GREGORY, MATTHEW ARMSTRONG, Esq. and JOHN ARM- 
STRONG. 


Newark.—Mr. GIFFORD F. PARKER was, in November, elected cashier of the 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK of Newark, in place of Mr. Linus M. PRICE, 
who had resigned. Mr. JAMES L. Hays remains President. 


Onto.—The Finance Committee of the Board of Trade, December 6, reported 
resolutions declaring that all restrictions limiting National banking as a special 
privilege should be removed; that the right to issue notes should be given to 
all companies furnishing capital on the present basis of security to notes, and 
that in this way the public debt could be funded at home at a rate of not over 
four per cent. interest, and these bonds might be convertible into greenbacks to 
secure the elasticity of the currency when necessary. It also reported a resolu- 
tion asking Congress to forbid the payment of interest on current deposits by 
National banks. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—IRA B. McVay & Co., bankers, at Pittsburgh, have filed a 
voluntary petition to be declared bankrupt. A large percentage of the creditors 
were willing to grant them an extension, but some of the smaller creditors with- 
held their signatures in hopes that when the ninety per cent. had agreed to the 
extension their claims would be considered separately, and probably paid in full 
in order to get rid of them. Under the circumstances it was deemed best to go 
into bankruptcy. 


Pittsburgh.—A petition was filed in the United States District Court, Decem- 
ber 5, by the President and Trustees of the NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, ask- 
ing that RoBpert J. GRiIeER, their late cashier, be adjudged bankrupt. The 
petition sets forth that GRIER converted to his own use large sums of money, 
valuable bills receivable and notes to the amount of many thousand doliars, 
which belong to the said Banking Company, but the exact amount of which 
cannot be given, and that he has left the State with the intention of defrauding 
his creditors. 

SuIT BETWEEN NaTIONAL BANKS.—In the suit brought in the United 
States Circuit Court, New York, by the SECOND NATIONAL BANK of Erie, Pa., 
against the OCEAN NATIONAL BANK, of New York, to recover $77,728, which 
amount plaintiff alleges it lost on account of the robbery of the OCEAN BANK, 
in consequence, as charged, of the negligence of the latter bank, Judge SHIP- 
MAN gave a decision in favor of the defendants with costs, holding that the 
negligence charged had not been proven. 


Philadelphia.—Mr. ELIJAH DALLETT died at his residence, Sixteenth and 
Green Streets,.on Tuesday, December 9th, in the 71st year of his age. For the 
last 26 years he held the position of President of the PENN NATIONAL BANK, cor- 
ner of Sixth and Vine Streets. He was previously a Director of the STATE 
BANK OF CAMDEN, and was a member of St. George’s Society. Deceased was 
a native of ENGLAND, but came to this country when young. He was highly 
respected by a large circle of acquaintances in business circles. He leaves a 
widow and several children. 
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Philadelphia.—Mr. JOSEPH G. MITCHELL has resigned the presidency of. the 
MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK of this city, in consequence, as we are informed, of 
the pressure of private interests on his time; Mr. GEORGE H. STUART was 
unanimously elected to supply his place. 


BANK CLERKS.—The fifth annual meeting of the Bank Clerks’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, of Philadelphia, was held Tuesday evening, December 9th, at 118 South 
Seventh Street; the president, B. F. DENNISSON, in the chair. The annual 
report showed the present membership to be 216, an increase of 23 members. 
Total receipts, $ 3509.38; expenses, including $ 2000 for death of four members, 
$2323.87; balance on hand, $3962.31. Since the organization, June 1, 1869, 
$6000 have been paid for twelve deaths. The following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year: President, B. F. DENNISSON; Vice-President, T. G. 
BoaGs ; Treasurer, R. E. Wright ; Recording Secretary, G. A. H. Rose: Corres- 
ponding Secretary, JOSEPH S. SPARKS; Board of Management, THOMAS WATER- 
MAN, C. D. HOWELL, J. C. PLisu, T. L. HuGGARD, Watson Depuy, J. C. 
GARLAND, L. RENSHAW, W. T. NELSON, SAMUEL SPERING, GIBBONS MARSH, 
EDWARD WHEELER. 


Philadelphia.—CHARLES MACALESTER, one of the leading citizens of Phila- 
delphia, died at his residence in that city on Tuesday, December 9th, aged 75 
years. More than fifty years of his life were devoted to local, State and National 
' affairs. He was a trusted friend of Presidents JACKSON, VAN BUREN, POLK, 
FILLMORE, PIERCE, BUCHANAN, LINCOLN and GRANT. In the conflict between 
the Government and the BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, he was a Government 
Director, which threw him into close connection with all the men of that period. 
Mr. MACALESTER’S business was diffused, but he was particularly fortunate in 
real estate transactions in Chicago at an early day. He retired from active life 
about eight years ago, but was unable then, or at any subsequent period, wholly 
to refrain from connection with public interests that desired his sagacious and 
reliable counsel. This urgency retained him on the directory of the FIDELITY 
TRUST AND SAFE Deposit ComPANY, in the presidency of the St. Andrew’s 
Society for the last seven years, und in numerous other positions whose honors 
were not without some amount of labor. Among these was that of Trustee of 
the Educational Fund bequeathed by Mr. GEORGE PEABODY. The eminent 
success in the conduct of his personal affairs, attested by a fortune expressed in 
millions, was more or less shared by the various concerns with which Mr. 
MACALESTER was associated, and accounts for the earnestness with which his 
co-operation was sought, as well as the difficulty he experienced in relinquishing 
active pursuits. 


Onto.—The First GeRMAN Loan Association of Cincinnati has been 
organized as a bank of discount and deposit, having a capital of $100,000, and 
the individual liability of over 250 stockholders. Their officers are: WILLIAM 
HEBEL, Director ; A. SOMMER, Cashier; and CARL SCHOLZ, Comptroller. New 
York correspondents, Messrs. C, B. RictiarD & Boas. 


RHODE IsLAND.—Mr. JosHUA WILBOUR, for several years Cashier of the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF PROVIDENCE, was, in December, elected Cashier of 
the COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF PROVIDENCE in the place of Mr. STEPHEN 
P. WARDWELL, now under arrest. Mr. DANIEL Day remains President. Capi- 
tal, $ 1,000,000. 


Providence.—Mr. HORATIO A. HUNT was, in December, elected Cashier of the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF PROVIDENCE in place of Mr. WILBOUR, now Cashier 
of the COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. Mr. SAMUEL FosTER is President, pro 
tem., of the former. Capital, $ 600,000. 


Houston.—The City Bank of Houston, Texas, declared, in November last, 
a cash dividend of nine per cent. for the six months ending 31st October, 
1873. Mr. Bens. A. Borrs is President; Mr. B. F. WEEMS is Cashier. 


VERMONT.—Mr. HENRY BARNARD, President of the First NATIONAL BaNK 
of Springfield, VERMONT, died November 19th, at the age of seventy-two years. 
He was first elected President of the bank in January, 1864, and continued in 
office till February, 1869. He was again elected President in January, 1872, and 
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remained in office till his death. Mr. SAMUEL ALFORD, Jun., was elected to fill 
the vacancy, December Ist. 


Viretnta.—The forthcoming report of General ASA RoGers, Second Auditor 
of the State of VirGinia, will show that the debt, exclusive of interest, is 
$ 30,472,741, independent of one-third, $ 15,239,370, assigned to WEST VIRGINIA 
for payment. Of the former, $8,000,000 is held by citizens of VIRGINIA, 
$13,000,000 in other States, and $9,500,000 in Europe. If the provisions of 
the act of March 13, 1373, for payment of two-thirds interest, be continued, the 
amount required to pay interest on the Ist of January and Ist of July, 1874, 
will be $1,207,027. As there is a balance due and unpaid in money on interest 
payable since 1871, of $ 880,059, including interest to colleges, to literary fund, 
etc., the whole amount necessary to meet the interest obligations of the State 
next year will be $ 2,242,083. Last year $931,203 was actually paid in money 
as interest upon the public debt, and $301,104 of coupons were taken in part 
taxes. 


Wisconsin.—Messrs. MARSHALL & ILSLEY, bankers, Milwaukee, offer their 
services to Eastern bankers and merchants, for the collection of Western paper. 
Their house has been in operation over twenty-five years, and has earned a high 
reputation for punctuality. Their New York correspondents are the BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA and the AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


WISCONSIN.—The State Treasurer of WISCONSIN reports that State as being 

ractically out of debt. The State proper owes to its own educational fund 
3,933,900, and to outsiders only $ 18,100, which latter sum it is ready to pay 
on demand. The current expenses of the State Government for the last fiscal 
year were $ 1,798,023, and the receipts for the same time $ 1,774,558. Under 
the law of the State all railroads pay a license fee of three per cent. of their 
gross earnings into the Treasury in lieu of taxes. The Secretary of State re- 
commends that this law be changed, and that the railroads be required to pay 
taxes on the value of their property at the same rate as private individuals. 
The rate of taxation in WISCONSIN is 2.23 per cent. At this rate he estimates 
that the railroads would be required to pay uearly twelve per cent, of their 
gross earnings. 

WISCONSIN.—The MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK OF RACINE, have 
removed into their new banking house, which is in a convenient and central loca- 
tion for an active business. 


CANADA.—THE BANQUE VILLE MARIE has been established at Montreal, 
under a charter granted in June, 1872. Capita!, $ 1,000,000 authorized, of which 
the sum of $266,000 has been paid in. President, DENIs EMERY PAPINEAU ; 
Vice-President, JoHN A. LECLERC; Cashier, PIERRE AIME FAULEUX. 


St. JoHN.—THE MARITIME BANK OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA has been 
established at the City of St. John, County of St. Jobn, province of NEW 
BRUNSWICK, under a charter granted by the parliament of CANADA, in June, 
1872. President, ALBERT J. SMITH; Vice-President, JAMES DoOMVILLE, 
M. P.; Manager, JouN W. H. RowLey. Capital authorized, $2,000,000; 
capital paid in, $200,000. Their New York correspondents are Messrs. 
RIcHARD BELL and C. F. SMITHERS, 59 Wall Street. 

St. Johns.—LA BANQUE DE ST. JEAN was chartered May, 1373, located at St. 
Jean (or St. John’s), Province of Quebec, CANADA. The paid capital in Novem- 
ber, 1873, was $110,000. President, MELLEURFILS; Vice-President, ISAac 
CosTE; Cashier, JoSEPH L’ECUYER. 


BANKING PoLicy.—It is rumored that the banking policy of the new govern- 
ment will present a marked contrast to that of the late ministers. It is asserted 
that the legal-tender notes will be redeemed, and the powers under which they 
were issued be revoked. A return to something like the system of government 
finance previously in vogue would follow as a natural consequence. The known 
hostility of Hon. Mr. CARTWRIGHT to the Dominion note scheme lends proba- 
bility to these rumors. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


New York, DECEMBER 22, 1873. 
Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 108%, @ 10854 for gold. 


Comparative quiet has been restored to the money markets of the leading cities, 
but there is an uneasy and restless feeling prevailing, and which will continue to 
prevail until the questions relating to the currency are decided by Congress. There 
are three parties in Congress on this subject: one recommending an extension of the 
bank-note currency; a second urging that duty and honor demand that the terms 
upon which the legal-tender paper was issued be rigidly complied with—among the 
latter are Senators Morrit1, of Vermont; SumNER, of MassacuusEtts ; and Morton, 
of Inprana; a third party recommended the let-alone policy, urging that the country 
will, in TIME, grow up to, and be gradually accommodated to, the present enlarged 
volume of the currency—among the latter are Senators BourwELL, of MassacHusEtTTs, 
and Ferry, of Micuiean. 

Mr. Boutwet. having, as Secretary of the Treasury, inaugurated the present 
system, whereby the specie volume of the Treasury had been sold instead of 
devoting it to the liquidation of the cash liabilities of the Government, will, of course, 
defend such a policy—one that has encouraged over-trading and inflation. Senators 
Sumner and Morritt, on the other hand, claim that Congress was pledged to curtail 
the paper issues, and it is now obvious that if Congress had insisted, in 1865-1866, on 
a gradual absorption of about one-half of the legal tenders, as recommended and 
adopted by Secretary McCutocu, the country would now be in a specie-paying con- 
dition, and would be above and beyond the risks of panics and revulsions. 

The propositions this month to enlarge the paper currency beyond its existing 
volume, immediately gave confidence to the bull clique in Wall Street, and prices 
went up about one per cent. in consequence. 


Until Congress acts finally on the subject, tlie business community will be subject to 
all the distress arising from uncertainty and stock gambling. The price of gold, which 
had declined in November to 614 premium in tlie market, has, in view of the urgent 
demands for inflation, reached 11 a@ 12 per cent. 

The prospect in November of a war with Spar has had the effect to drain the Treas- 
ury of its cash means. More activity in the Na. y and War Departments has required 
an outlay of ten millions of dollars, accompanied by a reduction of the government 
revenues from various sources. The Secretary of the Treasury estimates a serious 
reduction of the revenue from customs and from taxation, and has already drawn on 
the reserve of forty-four millions of legal tenders, while Congress is called upon for 
larger appropriations for the army and navy. 
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The excessive imports from abroad in 1871 and 1872, whereby our fresh accumula- 
tions of specie funds were wholly absorbed, were kept up early in 1873. They are 
now largely reduced owing to the inability of our merchants to meet their engage- 
ments promptly. The agyregate imports for eleven months of 1873 are thirty millions 
less than in :872, but seventeen millions more tlian in 1871, viz. : 


Foreign Imports at New York for Eleven Months from January 1. 
1871. 1872. 1873. 
Entered for consumption $ 195,643,997 $ 185,030,376 8 162,254,405. 
Entered for warehousing 131,039,797 164,115,364 117.378,907 
26,493,931 ........ 50,441,530 ........ 80, 112.343. 
6,226,407 5,420,911 17,137,821 


Total entered at port $ 359,404,132 $ 405,008,181 $ 376,883,476 
Withdrawn from warehouse... 118,492,610 147,937,704 112,197.906 


The total imports are now twenty-eight millions below the corresponding eleven 
months of last year; and if we leave the specie out of the calculation the falling off is 
about forty million dollars. 

At the same time there has been a healthy increase of domestic exports to foreign 
countries, from 215 to 274 millions, exclusive of specie. If this policy can be main- 
tained for one or two years, it will aid the currency movements, and abate the extra- 
ordinary debts of our people, which have been accumulating in Evrorr. To show 
this recent change, we submit aggregate returns for 11 months of 1873, compared with 
the same period in 1871 and 1872. Last year some of the usual Boston s!:ipments 
were temporarily diverted to this port by the great fire in that city, which makes the 
present exhibit a stronger contrast than it otherwise would have been for the year. 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports for Eleven Months from January 1. 


1871. 1872. 1873. 
Domestic produce $ 206,774,248 $ 264, 499, 136 
Foreign free goods Meee 2,013, 212 
do. dutiable 9,042,436 8,482,307 
Specie and bullion 61,831.354 67,975,466 46,212,390 


Total exports $ 276,725,607 $ 283,393,443 ........ $321,207,045 
do. exclusive of specie....... 214,894,253 215,417,977 274,994,655. 


Excluding specie, the last eleven months show a decrease of forty millions in the 
imports, and a gain of nearly sixty millions in the exports, or a change of one hundred 
millions in the balance of merchandise trade as usually reckoned. 

The market was firm early this week, with the exception of a slight check given the 
sliarp rise in the price of gold. The market is now weaker, as the active inquiry from 
bankers has lately decreased, and there is a good supply of cotton bills coming 
forward. This week the cotton receipts are very large, and the amount of cotton 
bills should naturally increase from this time forward. 

The Foreign Exchange market has been seriously disturbed during the last two 
montlis. It is gradually approaching its former level. Sterling bills with banker’s 
signatures being now quoted at 1085¢ a 10884. The best bankers’ 60-days sterling bills 
are offered at 108% for this week's steamers; do. at short sight 10984, up to half-past 
one o’clock, when the rates of each were marked down one-eighth of one per cent., 
from which time 10884 for long, and 1095¢ for short-date bills, were the nominal asking 
rates. We quote: Bills at 60 days on London, 108 @ 10814 for commercial; 1084¢ a 
10884 for bankers’ ; do. at short sight, 1091¢ a 109% ; Paris, at 60 days, 5.2884 a 5.1884 ; 
do. at short sight, 5.1614 @ 5.1384; Antwerp, 5.2884 a 5.20; Swiss, 5.2884 @ 5.20: 
Hamburg, 4 Reichsmark, 945¢ a 955¢ ; Amsterdam, 40 a 4084 ; Frankfort, 405¢ a 4114; 
Bremen, 4 Reichsmark, 945¢ a 955£; Prussian thalers, 71 @ 7184. The prices at this 
date, compared with the last three months, are as follows 
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Sixty days’ Bills. Aug. 21. Oc’. 22. Nov. 21. Dec, 22. 


On London, bankers’... 10734 @ 108 .. 107 @ 108 .. 106% @ 107 .. 108% @ 108% 
= commercial 107% @ 1075 ..105 @106 .. 105% @ 106 .. 108 @ 108% 
Paris, francs, # dollar.. 5.35 @ 5.30 ..5.42% @5.32!¢ .. 5.42% @ 5.31%.. 5.28% @5.2u 
Amsterdam, # guilder. 395 @ 40 .. 385 @ 393% .. 385 @ 39% .. 40% @ 40% 
Frankfort, # florin .... 40} @ 40% .. 39% @ 40% .. 39% @ 40% .. 40% @ 41% 
Hamburg, ? 4 R’mark.. 94% @ 95 .. 92% @ 93% .. 92% @ 93% .. 945 @ 95% 
Prussian thalers 705% @ 71% .. 69% @ 70% .. 69% @ 70% .. 71 @ 1% 


The following are the brokers’ quotations representing the price in gold for other 
coin. Mexican dollars, of both old and new stamp are now quoted at the same rates: 


Trade dollars, 99 2 100; American silver, large, 95'4 a 97; American silver, small, 95 a 97; 
Mexican dollars, 98 2 99: English silver, 470 2 485; Five francs, 90 a 92; Thalers, 68 a 70; 
English sovereigns, 485 a 488; Twenty francs, 386 a 390; Spanish doubloons, 15.50 a 16.00; 
Mexican doubloons, 15.50 a 15.00. 


The banks of the City of New York have this month resumed the publication of their 
weekly returns. They have commenced a policy of contraction of liabilities in order 
tosecurea return or recovery of their former volume of legal tenders. They have already 
brougiit that up to forty-two millions, and it is to be hoped that they will maintain 
this policy until the aggregate shall reach the sum on hand three or four years ago. 
We submit the aggregate for 1873, compared with former years : 


Legal Weekly 
1867. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. 


Jan. 5 ....% 257,852,460 ..$ 12,794,892 . .$ 65,026,121 ..$ 32,762,779 . .$ 202,533,564 .$ 466,987,787 
Jan. 4,’68.. 249,741,297 .. 12,724,614 .. 62,111,201 .. 34,134,39) .. 187,070,786 .. 483,266,304 
Jan. 4, °69.. 259,090,057 .. 20,736,122 .. 48,896,421 .. 34,379,609 .. 180,490,445 .. 585,304,799 
Jan. 3,'70.. 250,406.387 .. 31,166,908 . 45,034,608 .. 34,150,887 .. 179,129,394 .. 399,355,375 
276,496,503 .. 31,611,330 .. 56,815,254 .. 33,070,365 .. 219,083,428 .. 562,736,404 

. 263,417,418 .. 20,028,846 .. 45,245,358 .. 32,153,514 .. 188,238,995 .. 467,692,982 
296,237,959 .. 16,526,451 .. 71,348,828 .. 30,494,457 .. 243,308,693 .. 561,366,458 

2.. 270,534,000 .. 25,049,500 .. 40,282,800 .. 28,542,800 .. 200,409,800 .. 561,802,964 
289,002,800 .. 22,795,500 .. 54,951,400 .. 27.416,100 .. 232,387,900 .. 485,973,837 

. 277,720,900 .. 19,478,100 .. 41,165,400 .. 27,613,800 .. 203,808,100 .. 642,834,841 
286,879,600 .. 18,612,200 .. 45,802,100 .. 27,501,000 .. 217,168,500 .. 661,411,941 

281,344,900 .. 16,370,500 .. 40,724,000 .. 27,601,300 .. 202,066,100 ... 818,260,202 
273,534,000 .. 15,664,400 .. 34,940,500 .. 27,715,800 .. 187,687,000 .. 780,498,463 

. 270,721,100 .. 18,677,800 .. 40,051,700 .. 27,564,400 .. 196,471,900 .. 698,038,785 

. 277,958,800 .. 19,482,000 .. 44,332,300 ... 27,447,100 .. 208,136,500 .. 454,272,030 
33,551,400 .. 48,168,000 .. 27,276,200 .. 232,369,400 .. 478,571,386 

. 289,389,100 .. 31,249,300 .. 49,957,100 .. 27,225,100 .. 239,118,300... 547,225,952 
289,986,200 .. 30,272,200 .. 50,030,500 .. 27,188,000 .. 238,840,900 .. 465,712,370 

. 288,883,000 .. 23,095,200 .. 44,729,300 .. 27,281,900 .. 220,390,300 .. 447,799,948 
288,374,200 .. 21,767,000 .. 38,679,900 .. 27,355,500 .. 212,772,700 .. 553,727,902 

284,536,200 .. 20,442,300 .. 36,717,200 .. 27,383,400 .. 207,317,500 .. 548,295,978 
278,421,700 .. 18,844,600 .. 34,307,900 .. 27,414,200 .. 198,040,100 .. 654,392,916 


Ten weeks intermission to Bank Reports. 


- 252,373,500 .. 21,158,600 .. 38,214,000 .. 27,186,100 .. 182,015,300 .. 419,721,752 
.- 254,520,600 .. 22,319,500 .. 42,060,600 .. 27,167.200 .. 190,054,200 .. 423,434,803 
- 257,191,900 .. 21,987,900 .. 44,567,700 .. 27,125,400 .. 194,116,500 .. 407,892,373 


The tabular statement of the city banks shows a healthy increase in the volume of 
legal tenders, from 42 to 44 millions. This policy, if maintained for a few months, will 
restore greater strength to the banks of this city; an improvement which will readily 
be suggested to and adopted by the banks of other large cities—a policy which will, if 
steadily followed, restore the whole country to vigor and permanent prosperity. 
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The banks of Boston have made their weekly exhibits without interruption, and 
show but little reduction in their operations. The louns do not vary one million from 
the aggregate reported at the opening of the year, the deposits being ten millions less. 
We annex the summary for the year 1873, compared with former years. 


Loans, Specie, Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 

Jan. 6, 1868.... $94,969,249 ... $1,466,246 ... $15,543,169 ....$ 24,626,559 ....$ 40,856,022 
Jan. 4,1869.... 98,423,644 .... 2,203,401 .... 12,938,342 .... 25,151,340 .... 37,538,767 
Jan. 3, 1870.... 105,985,214 . 3,765.347  .... 11,374,559 25,280,893 ..-- 40,007,225 
Jan. 2,1871.... 111,190,173 .... 2,484,536 .... 12,872,917 24,662,209 .... 46,927,971 
119, 152.159 1,441.500 .... 13,117,482 .... 24.816,012 .... 50.693,067 

Jan. 1, 1872.... 115,878,481 . 4,469,483 .... 9,602,748 25,715,976 .... 46,994,488 
- 2,740,100 .... 9,471,800 .... 24,877,000 .... 48.875,500 


The deposits (after this date) include the amount due to other banks. 


Jan. 6, 1873... 122,872,700 .... 2,075,400 .... 11,122,500 .... 25,614,400 .... 74,113,500 
125,088,700 .... 2,253,300 .... 11,507,300 .... 25,485800 .... 77,272,500 
124,390,400 .... 1,015,100 .... 11,185,600 ... 25,457,500 .... 74,833,700 
April 7 120,001,600 .... 922,600 .... 8,939,300 .... 25,519,400 .... 64,623,200 
May 5 117,501,100 .... 1,401,300 .... 9,191,600 .... 25,625,700 .... 45,809,400 
June 2 117,959,600 .... 1,269,209 .... 11,406,800 .... 25,445,100 .... 69,422,800 
122,947,000 .... 1,935,400 .... 11,267,600 .... 25,487,700 .... 73,218,900 
123,617,400 .... 1,536,000 .... 10,955,600 .... 25.550,000 .... 71,110,300 
123,417,600 .... 1,121,500 .... 10,733,200 .... 25,490,200 .... 68,625,500 
119,463,000 .... 1,363,400 .... 8,308,100 .... 25,948,400 55,913,400 
120,327,300 .... 1,608,000 .... 9.003.200 .... 26,061,500 .... 56,950,600 
120,197,000 .... 1,729,900 .... 7,850,900 .... 26,090,100 .... 57,654,600 
120,559,900 . 1,809,900 .... 8,528,300 .... 26,099,300 .... 57,933,300 
119,788,400 .... 1,849,400 .... 9,015,400 .... 26,139,100 .... 59,399,200 
120,090,700 .... 2,144,300 .... 9,429,200 .... 26,162,100 .... 61,435,000 
120,461,000 .... 2,410,200 .... 9,644,800 .... 25.749,100 .... 62,330,000 
120,033,300 .... 2,453,500 .... 10,047,600 .... 26,089,300 .... 61,730,800 
119,483.400 .... 2,612,200 .... 10,559,300 .... 26,049,300 .... 62,779,200 
120,470,500 .... 2,567,700 .... 10,839,700 .... 25,992,000 .... 63,309,000 
121,684,600 .... 2,387,700 .... 10,789,200 .... 25,913,700 .... 64,471,300 


The export of gold from ENeLanp to this country has now ceased, and, in the usual 
course of trade, the gold lately received at New York from Liverpool will be re- 
exported. The Banx or Enexanp, in view of the large export of gold to the Unrrep 
States, advanced their rate of discount, November 6th, to nine per cent.. It was 
reduced to eight per cent., November 20th, and is now standing at five per cent., as 
reduced December 4th, while the open market is easy at four and a-half per cent. 


The sudden reduction of the rate of discount in London is followed by a similar fall 
in continental cities. The allowances for money at the London private and joint-stock 
banks and discount houses have been reduced, in accordance with the reduction of 
the bank rate, and are now :—Private and Joint Stock Banks at call, 4 per cent. ; Dis- 
count Houses at call, 4; ditto at seven days’ notice, 414; ditto at fourteen days’ 
notice, 444. The discount quotations current in the chief continental cities are as 
follows :—Paris, 5 per cent. ; Berlin, 5; Bremen, 5; Frankfort, 5; Amsterdam, 5¢ ; 
Brussels, 6; Leipzig, 6; Vienna; 5; St. Petersburg, 7. 


Government bonds have been quiet, and in tone about steady, the business in these 
securities now amounting to very little. The market closed on the basis of 11734 to 
118 for 1867s. 


In State bonds there were no new features, the sales being limited. Missouri 68 
sold at 925 a 93, and Tennessees at 8014 a 805¢. 
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The Philadelphia banks have also resumed their weekly reports, which show a 
healthy increase of legal tenders, with slight changes in their deposits and loans. 
We reproduce the returns for 1873 compared with other years. 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 
Jan. . ++ $235,912 .... $16,782,432 .... $10,639,000 .... $36,621,274 
- -+--- 50,716,999 .... 252,483 .... 13,210,397 .... 10,593,719 .... 38,121.023 
-.- 1,290,096 .... 12,670,198 .... 10,568,681 .... 38.890 001 
.-. 1,071,528 .... 12,653,166 .... 10,813,212 .... 38,660,403 
55,631,723 .... 1,069,585 .... 11,228,988 .... 11,348,851 .... 42,049,757 
59,659,324 .... 228.338 .... 13,952.002 .... 11,345,868 .... 50,021,793 
Jan. 6, 1873..... 55,370,011 .. . 424,458 .... 10.576,155 .... 11,331,579 .... 40,861,114 
Feb. 3, ** 57,062,437 .... 352,775 .... 10,599,532 .... 11,370,253 .... 42,120 451 
Mar. 3 “ 56,867,858 .... 271,544 .... 9,917,655 .... 11,389.972 .... 41,495,605 
57,075,617... 130,936 .... 9,663.471 .... 13,475,119 .... 40,124,310 
May 5, “ 59,006,414 - 238,944 .... 11,641.739 .... 11,438,679 .... 45,177,200 
June 2, * 61,135,011 .... 116.089 .... 15.377,993 .... 11434,591 .... 51,833,223 
July 7, “ 60,480,403 .... 322,626 .... 14,513,757 .... 11431.847 .... 48,200,545 
Aug. 4, ‘' 59,923,183 .... 356,531 .... 15,227,709 .... 11,444,767 .... 48,255,437 
“so, “ 59,714,370 .... 290,215 .... 13,391,000 .... 11,450,378 .... 45,395,053 
Sept. 1, ‘‘ 59,317,093 .... 208,580 .... 13,348,119 .... 11,454,680 .... 45,089,892 
“. -a,* 58,109,410 .... 258,965 .... 12432,254 .... 11,473.843 .... 43,018,525 
Nov 24,‘ 58,194,000 .... 959,000 .... 14,741,000 .... 11,519,000 .... 45,847,000 
Dec. 1, ‘ 57,724,144 .... 754,097 .... 14,900,484 .... 11,546,740 .... 45,759,626 
“ gu 57,735,908 .... 908,371 .... 15,247,520 .... 11,500,127 .... 45,773,155 
“2 57,262,364 .... 976,40] .... 15,173,449 .... 11,497,829 .... 45,505,506 


Errata. 


Page 508, fourth line from foot, for valid, read radical. 
Page 510, seventh line from top, for business speeches, read Juminous speeches. 
Page 510, nineteenth line, for broker, read banker. 


DEATHS. 


In Sprin@FIELD, VERMONT, on Wednesday, November 19, aged seventy-two years, 
Henry Barnarp, formerly Presiden: of the First Nationat Banx of Springfield, 
Vermont, 1864-1869, and in 1872. : 

In New York Ciry, on Sunday, November 30th, aged fifty-one years, Joun Arm- 
stronG, President of the Hupson County Nationat Bank, of Jersey City. 

In Macon, Missouri, on Tuesday, November 18th, B. N. Tracy, senior member of 
the banking firm of B. N. Tracy & Co., at Macon, Macon County. 

In Fart River, Massacuusetts, on Saturday, November 15th, 1873, aged seventy- 
three years, Jesse Evpy, President of the Nationa Union Bank, of Fall River, and 
one of the trustees of the Fart River Savines Bank. 

In PuiiapEtpaia, on Tuesday, December 9th, aged seventy-one years, Ex1san Dat- 
LETT, President of tle Penn Nationat Bank, (and its predecessor, the Penn Banx,) 
during the last twenty-six years. 

In Trumanssure, N. Y., on Monday, December 15th, aged fifty years, Henry D. 
Barro, banker, of that place. 





